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Magazine Chat 


1 


“You have many frienda who 
wave friendly bands to you* 
May 1 wave a little criticism 
your way? You say in your 
^Magaxine Chat*, 'Now more 
than ever this Journal must be 
alert and brave enough to pic- 
ture without Binchtng the brutal 
and occasionally Inspiring vicis- 
situdes of our social life** I 
would havj& applauded such an 
attitude Bve years ago, now, a 
mere picturing of conditions is 
not enough, A fire prevention 
campaign is always in order 
but not while a fire is raging. 
Considering the magnitude of 
the emergency and its utter 
needlessnesa, you and labor 
leaders in general are entirely 
too calm.** 


We agree with this friendly 
correiipondent Merc picturing 
conditions is never enough in a 
publication that lives up to its 
responsibilities* We regret how- 
ever that our reader feels that 
we have merely pictured condi- 
tions during the last seven or 
eight years* 


Without presuming too much 
for the influence of our publi- 
cation, and without pose or 
conceit, we beg to point out 
that wo were the first to reveal 
the toll of man-power taken 
by machinery; the first to advo- 
cate economic planning as a 
cure for the ills of capitalism; 
one of the first to reveal that 
the depression was a failure of 
bankers and the banking sys- 
tem, and to advocate sodaliaa- 
tion, which means greater pub- 
lic control of the banks, as a 
remedy* 


We could point out scores of 
instances where we have done 
more than picture conditions. 
In general, we may say that we 
have consistently stood for the 
community as against special 
interests which seek to destroy 
it We have consciously re- 
frained from putting our reme- 
dies into a etit-and-dried pro- 
gram* There Is nothing that 
kills spirit and vitality so 
quickh^ as platform language 
and platform methods* 


The special feature of the 
*fournal entitled “On Every Job 
There’s a Laugh or Two,** 
w'hich has proved so popular 
with our renderR, will now he 
found on the third cover. 


The* February letter of Local 
Union No* 7T, Seattle, was 
broadcast over the radio as a 
port of a regular program* 
This is a new use of a contri- 
bution to our Journal. 



rHntid br NftU4in*i FuMUttliXf Cq.* 


7 1374 tl S( . Wi«ntri|iim. D C 
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Shortcomings of American System Apparent 


A PERSON dose to the President of 
the United States has made the 
following declaration; 

**lt is obvious that we must rebuild 
our whole economic structure to meet 
present conditions, and it is equally im- 
perative that this be done without de* 
stroying the fundamental principlea on 
which this republic was founded/* 

The President of the United States, 
in turn, baa said : 

"The measure of the restoration lies 
in the extent to which we apply social 
values mure noble than mere monetary 
profit/* 

These two statements strike u keynote 
ilmt reverberates throughoat the length 
and breadth of the United States* This 
is clearly an hour of sweeping recon* 
struction. Hardly an economic group or 
an individual is left untouched by this 
w*ave of reform. Two questions, there- 
fore, become increasingly important. 
What does the word "sociar* imply? 
And, how shall basic changes be made 
BO as to produce social gains? Social 
may first be contrasted with individual 
ism, n kind of economy which has been 
pretty much prevalent in the United 
Stiitea BiJice its foundation— indeed be* 
fore the formation of the 13 colonies 
into a living state. When one ib honest, 
one must admit that individualism has 
usually meant “Me, my wife, my son, 
John, and his wife, us four and no 
more'*. As this individualmtic theory 
has been projected through a highly 
complex economic system and an im- 
mensely intricate technological indus- 
trialism, it has become the right of the 
few strong individuals — predatory men 
' — to exploit the rest* A good definition 
of “aodai“ is group justice or class jus* 
tice* This appears to be what President 
Roosevelt meant when he said **tme 
concert of interests*" 

The banking system presents the 
clearest case of economic injustice. The 
Constitution of the United States says 
the Congress has the right to “coin 
money and to regulate the value 
thereof"* The production of money, the 
basic commodity, therefore the key to 
all commodities, and the control mecha* 
nism for prices of all commodities, is 
dearly a public function* This public 
function has from the beginning of the 
republic been vested in private interests 
and the immense power of the banker 
has not derived so much from his per- 


Private exploitation of public 
functions reason for serious 
breakdown of economte machin- 
ery- Many react to situation^ — 
not all differently. 


spicacity, his ability, or even his strate- 
gic position, a.s by the fact that He has 
control thus in his hands of the most 
basic function of government. It is this 
public nature of money and currency 
creation and control that has given rise 
at this very time to the insistent demand 
that banking become entirely a public 
function, cut sharply away from private 
controL 

Somti Banker! WnnI Reform 

This msistent demand has come, not 
merely from political radicals, but In a 
number of inatancea from conservatives, 
too. The rather amaiing proposal from 
the president of the Chase National 
Bank that private banking be divorced 
abruptly and completely from commer- 
cial banking, and that commercial banks 
be brought more completely under the 
control of the Federal Reserve System 
is not so far away from that of the 
political radical's advocacy of public 
ownership of nil banking functions. 

This demand for an increase in public 
functionB in sharp contrast to American 
individualism and in sharp contrast to 
the slogan of 10 years ago, “less gov- 
ernment in bufliness", rings many 
changes. For instance, a business man, 
George Foster Peabody, writing in the 
New York Times, sharply defines private 
wealth and public wealth. £t is his idea 
that it has been the abuBe of public 
wealth by private exploiters that has 
brought America to its present degrada- 
tion. The following may be regarded aii 
the view of an American consen'ative : 

"They (business men! like the gi^eal 
majority of the people of the United 
Statefl. have grown up without any real- 
isation of the fact that W'calth is not all 
of one character. There is* in fact, a 
definite line of division between public 
wealth and private wealth* It Is true 
that this fact has in one way or another 
been pressed upon many of these lead- 
ers, but they have been too busy to 
think to the root of the matter. It has 
been unfortunate that the terms prop^ 


erty and wealth should not have been 
confined only to private wealth. In my 
judgment, the modem economists are 
peculiarly at fault in this, and the influ- 
ence of our private endowed educational 
inBtitutions upon the expression and 
eluctdation of economic issues during 
the last 50 years is a factor that must 
be related to the failure of our modem 
business oligarchy to go to the root of 
the questions involved in the production 
of w'ealth, 

“If this government had from the be- 
ginning been founded upon the true con- 
ception of public wealth, it seems to me 
clear that the greater part of the evila 
which Mr, Untermyer attacks would 
have been avoided. If the values re- 
lated to all land had been recognized as 
due only to the population making use 
of the land, and if, as a necessary consq- 
quenee, all rights of eminent domain 
over land and under land and water and 
over air had been sacred, and as a con- 
sequence no public property rights had 
been diverted from the government 
treasury, there would have been no 
temptation to men of great natural 
power to exploit the monopoly power 
w^hich is at bottom the agency that has 
been utilized in railroad, utility and 
radio rights granted by public charter 
to indtviduab and corporations* 

"If no such access to unearned incre- 
ment had been provided for the shrewd 
and selfish type of acquisition, many of 
the great accumulations of wealth would 
have been prevented. It is true that 
today the facility granted by govern- 
ment for the merging of corporate, and 
neces,sarily soulless, entities has given 
to the bankers far greater power in the 
way of control over funds than from 
asMJciotion with the few great fortunes 
of the earlier years; but it wm on the 
basis of ihese groupings of the few who 
control great wealth that the present 
structures have been erected. The sub- 
tle temptations of the unearned fnere* 
meni have now been widely dissemt* 
naled through the vast distributions of 
stockholdings and bondholdings In cor- 
porations based on monopolies," 

Hnbitual Anarchy Hit 

The same horror at an unbalanced 
sotnal system as manifested by Mr, Pea- 
body and others is contained in a brief 
statement by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace in introducing the new farm 
bill: “U (the bill) looks toward a bal- 
anced social state. It is trying to sub* 
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due the habitual anarchy of a major 
A meric an industry and to establish or- 
g-anized control in the interest, not only 
of the farmers^ but of everybody else,” 

One of the clearest and wisest chords 
in this orchestration of economic reme- 
dies is made by Donald Richberg, well- 
known labor attorney. In testimony 
presented to the committee on finance 
of the United States Senate, Mr, Eich- 
berg says : 

“The principal cause of the present 
depression is the greedy and ignorant 
misuse of money power, 

“The only effective legislative reme- 
dies Will be found in measures wisely 
designed to compel the operation of es- 
sential industries as institutions of pub- 
lic service and to prevent greedy and 
ignorant men from gambling with the 
natural and human resources of the na- 
tion, in their selffsh pursuit of power 
and wealth. These legislative remedies 
need not destroy capitalism or create 
state socialism. They can follow the 
course of evolutionary ideas and reject 
revolutionary programs. But no sound 
legislative remedy of permanent value 
can be based on an effort to preserve 
unchanged our present economic system 
and to preserve unreformed the present 
forces in control of that system, 

“Representatives of the influences 
now dominant in our great industrial 
and financial enterprises have disi^uali- 
fied themselves as competent advisers to 
the Congress, by their failure to prevent 
or to stop the destructive course of this 
depression. Either they do not know 
what to do, or they are unwilling to do 
what is necessary to operate the indus- 
tries of the nation so as to protect and 
to advance the general welfare. The 
first necessity for an honest and useful 
consideration of the problem before this 
committee is to eliminate the influence 
of the transient prestige and authority 
of those whose ghastly failure to meas- 
ure up to their responsibilities have 
stamped them as unworthy of further 
public confidence," 

Mr, Eichberg continues: 

“We can no longer permit the great 
public service (banking) upon which we 
depend for the necessities and ordinary 
comforts of life to be operated for indi- 
vidual ambition or greed," 

He sees a permanent remedy; 

“The permanent remedy for this de- 
pression is to enact the laws necessary 
to re-organize our political and eco- 
nomic system so that industries must be 
operated for the primary purpose of em- 
ploying as many workers as possible at 
the highest possible wage, while paying 
the lowest possible compensatian for the 
use of money and property that will in- 
duce all necessary investment," 

Labor Want* Bank Ownership 

The Chicago Federation of Labor has 
passed the following resolutions; 

“Whereas the financial morass in 
which we find ourselves in every state 



GOVERXOll FLO ID OLSON, 

MlnuesoU. 

Wants g-overnuiem to operate key imliislrtes. 
He l>e!te\es cotitJittens warrant state opera- 
tion ot sick business system. 

in the union is the natural reaction of 
the incompetent and dishonest bankers 
of our country who have abused their 
trust with the people's money ; therefore 
it was 

“Resolved to demand federal govern- 
ment security on all bank deposits and 
so advise President Roosevelt; further 

“Resolved, That we favor a new deal 
which will lead to government owner- 
ship of all banks,” 

A sweeping proposal that the federal 
government take over key industries and 
operate them is made by Governor 
Floyd B, Olson, Minnesota, in a letter 
to President Roosevelt* Governor Olson 
states: 

“I am strongly mclined to tba belief 
that what we are suffering from today 
is not a depression at all, in the gener- 
ally accepted use of the term, not one of 
the customary ups and downs of busi- 
ness, but a condition brought about, and 
naturally so, by an essentially faulty so- 
cial and economic order, 

“Our method of distributing wealth 
is wrong, as witness our inability to 
utilize the products of the machine for 
the benefit of the great masses of our 
people. To say the industrial and busi- 
ness paralysis is caused by overproduc- 
tion, by the creation of too much wealth, 
is an admission that our entire economic 
structure rests on an error, a house 
built on a foundation laid in quicksand. 

“In this crisis the absence of construc- 
tive thought from our leaders in indus- 
try would present an element of humor, 
in view of their previous attacks upon 


Congress, were it not for the tragedy of 
having heretofore entrusted our ma- 
terial destinies to them. While it is 
obvious that the standard of living of 
the average man and woman must be 
raised if we are to consume the products 
of the machine, these leaders have 
further aggravated conditions by slash- 
ing wages and beating down our living 
standards. And now, with failure so 
plainly writ for them, they are praying 
to the same Congress to show them the 
way out* 

“It is time we scrap our industrial 
and financial leaders. No salvation to 
the country can come from them. It 
is time our economists, who should know 
what is wrong with the patient, speak 
out frankly. Let them forget they have 
jobs to safeguard. The country should 
be more important to them than their 
jobs. Let them say some of the things 
out loud that they are now saying in 
subdued whispers or merely thinking. 

“If the so-called depression deepens, 
1 strongly recommend to you, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that the government take over and 
operate the key industries of this coun- 
tiy. Put the people hack to work. If 
necessary to relieve public suffering the 
government should not hesitate to go as 
far as to conscript wealth* The welfare 
of the public is paramount to all 
consi derat io ns. " 

Washington is said to be swamped 
with relief plans. Hundreds reach fed- 
eral departments each day. 

We have received plans from the 
following: 

S* F, Champion, Jr„ Chicago, HL, for 
issuance of ?5O,0OO,OOO,OOO of non-in- 
terest bearing certificates for public 
works* 

E. E, Sweet, Providence, K, L, “The 
Table of Common Consent"* A compre- 
hensive plan of complete economic 
reorganization. 

Charles Albert Hawkins, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for the complete govern- 
ment ownership and operation of banks. 

J. P. Hayden, Chicago, Tib, “The 
Commercial Currency Plan," 


GOVERNMENT MACHINERY 

As civilization becomes increasingly 
complex the problems of government 
likewise become more and more compli- 
cated, New plans, new methods, new 
agencies are constantly being devised to 
deal with these problems, A distinct 
need has been felt in recent years for 
some new type of agency to handle the 
various business and commercial enter- 
prises upon which the government has 
embarked. Our governmental machin- 
ery was not originally designed to carry 
on this type of enterprise. Therefore it 
is not surprising that its attempts in this 
direction have been awkward, inefficient 
and sometimes fraught with failure. 
Whether these enterprises were admin- 
istered by bureaus, boards, commissions, 
or other agencies, they lacked certain 
fundamental characteristics possessed 
by privately administered enterprises* 
— H. A, Van Dorn. 
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These Are Ti 

I F (lollcirs were just dollars and did not 
mean food* dolbing, slielter and even 
dean nlr to breathe; if dollars repre- 
sented merely the right to go to movieSi 
baseball games* to ride in luxurious 
automoblies or even the purchase of 
books* magazines and schooling — then 
a few less pieces of coin would not 
matter. !f dollars represented merely 
no food and tattered clothing and 
poorer shelter for the breadwinner him- 
self, and their absence did not strike at 
women and children and babes in arms* 
then unemployment could be more 
cheerful ly borne* The trouble is, dol- 
lars are not dollars at all* but repregent 
the necessities of life itself, and this 
depression is a kind of gigantic famine 
for possibly one-third of the American 
population* The losses are being con- 
cealed even as losses in the midst of 
war are concealed, in order to keep tip 
a nation's morale. The United States 
does not like to face the fact that mal- 
nutrition is merely a polite term for 
starvation* and tliat starvation in the 
richest country in the world is on the 
increase* The Kew York Chapter of 
the American Red Cross has just made 
a study of starvation among school chil- 
dren in that city. In the Bronx* a mid- 
dle class borough, starvation has dou- 
bled since 1D2T, and it has increased 
for all the boroughs of New York City 
55 per cent, Brooklyn, with a rise of 
^6 per cent, had a large increase; 
Queens* nn increase of 69 per cent; 
white Manhattan had an increase of 33 
per cent. The director of the Red Cross 
says in her report, ''There is great anx- 
iety in the minds of all interested fn 
public welfare as to the after-effeets of 
the present emergency on the health of 
the people; it is feared that the results 
may well be a great increase in malnu- 
trition and lowered resistance to both 
fatigue and disease.*' 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 

By CoLONEi* John McChai: 

In Flimdcrfl fields the poppies blow, 
notween the crosses row on row, 
Thnt mnrk our place, and in the sky 
The brki, still bravely singing* dy. 
Scarce heard among the guns heiow* 

Wc are the dead. Short (lays ago 
Wc Ilvod. felt dawn* saw sunset glow. 
Loved and were loved* and now we He 
In Flanders Helds* 

Take up our quarrel with the foe, 

Tn ynti from falling hands we throw 
The toreh* Be youra to hold it hlghl 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We phall not sleep, though popples 
grow 

In Flanders Helds* 


mes That Try Men’s Souls 


Unions and union members 
tasting bitter hardship* But lines 
hold firmp and depression brings 
kinship with great of past. 


So* Pageant of Poor 

This terrible crime against the future 
generations exerts its horror in every 
city of the United States, and the point 
where this Impingement is most vitally 
felt is in union organizations. Union 
members and union olficiats are feeling 
the grim battle with hunger every day 
of their lives. They are seeing it under 



peculiarly brutal cireumstances* They 
see it with peculiar intimacy becausa a 
union is a kind of brotherhaod and the 
lives of its members pass in review be- 
fore each other. The suffering of a 
family can not be disguised. It becomes 
known. The union, too> is an agency 
very close to the lives of its members 
and these members lean upon it and 
expect help and service from it that it 
would be beautiful to give but which at 
thU time of the four-year depression it 
is impossible for the organization to do. 
The pageant of the hungry passes under 
union windows every day and every 
hour of the day, revealing its terrible 
story of a mismanaged and crippled eco- 
nomic system. 

This is the hitter side of the story* 
There is a happier side. Union members 
and union o^dals have been drawn 
closer together in their effort to pre- 
serve the organixatiDn during these four 
bitter years* Heroic tales, grim, un- 
showy incidents* intimate episodes of 
quiet self-sacrifice reach this office in 
letters every day. These stories tell how 
the membership is carrying on, using 
intelligence, patience* energj*, self-sac- 
rifice to keep the union a going concern, 
bridging the chasm of the depression 
end unemployment until a better day 
arrives. 

Before a great war such ns that which 
broke upon the world in 1914* the ques- 
tion arose; Has civiUzation made man 
Eoft? Are these clerks* ’workers* book- 
keepers* men that their fathers were? 
Can they take it? Can they enter the 
firing tine and do the deeds of valor 
that their predecesaors did? And, 
strange to say* the unproved* drafted 
army vrent into the trenches and per- 
formed the most heroic* spirited, self- 
Bacriffeing deeds that any army has been 
known to perform. Civilization had not 
corrupted hu’man nature. 

(Ciiiitiiiiied t»n 1S1) 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 
An AnBwer 
By Moina .MtCHACt 

Oh* you who sleep in FlaiidcrB HelUii 
Sloop pwoet to rise anew; 

We caught the torch you threw 
And holding high, we keep the faith 
With all who die* 

We cherish, too, the poppy red 
That prow's in Helds where valor led; 
It .leenTs to signal to the sklea 
That blood of heroes never diet, 

Hut lends a luster to the red 
Of the dowers that bloom ai»ovc the 
dead 

In Flanders Helds. 

And now the torch and poppy red 
Wo wuar in honor of our dead. 

Fear not that ye have died for 
naught: 

We've learned the lesson that ye 
taught 

In Flanders fields^ 
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Scholarship In Action Spotlights Railroads 


O N desks of railway union exocotivea 
today )io copies of “The American 
Transportation Problem/' by Har- 
old Moulton and associates (Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D, C,, 13.00). 
This comprehensive volume of 900 pages 
is crammed with facts bearing upon 
most phases of the railroad industry. 
The brok takes on added significance as 
an example of scholarihip in action, in- 
asmuch as the extensive chapters were 
assembledt prepared, written and sent to 
the publisher in about 12Q days, at the 
urgent request of a coiitmiUee appointed 
by railway bond holders. Though the 
committee may be said to have a special 
interest in any approach to the transpor- 
tation problem, the volume now under 
scrutiny is regarded as a work of trained 
men with no ax to grind. They appear 
eager tn hew to the Itnot let chips fall 
where they may, and it may be added 
that quite a go^ many chips fall, pos- 
sibly with irritating force, upon othera 
than labor unions. 

If labor has any fault to find with this 
vast compendium of up-to-date railway 
knowledge, it lies In its omissions rather 
than eommitments. The IB authors have 
studiously avoided the question of indus- 
trial relations on the railroads, a ques- 
tion, which is all Important, which also 
may be regarded as fit subject for an- 
other volume of equal size and force as 
this one. Doubtless the experts, all of 
whom broke the eight-hour day rule in 
order to get ready their chapters, regard 
industrial relations as a subject apart 
from economics, but rail labor considers 
it the major economic question. There 
is a chapter entitled “Wages and Oper- 
ating Costs,” written by Dr, Isador 
Lubin, well-known to readers of this 
which chapter indicates that 
the author understands, with sensitive 
respect for itandards, the wage struc- 
ture in its historical and social aspects. 
This author never seeks to brush aside 
standards, which it has taken years to 
achieve, merely because they set up here 
and there friction, or irritation. It is a 
simple, illuminating statement as to 
what wages were, how they came to be 
what they are, and what they are likely 
to he. He says^ 

“The post-war period can be summar- 
ized in the following words. With the 
aid of increased and more eflfeetive 
equipment, a declining labor force has 
been rendering a steadily increasing out- 
put. In terms of gross ton miles of 
freight and passenger car movement out- 
put per man grow by 36 per cent be- 
tween 1923 and 1920 and continued to 
increaBe even during the recent depres- 
sion years, when the ton mileage under- 
went a marked declme.” 

He accounts for this downward trend: 
“The declining payroll was in a large 
measure made possible by the marked 
growth in the carriers' Investments in 
plant and equipment These admitted of 
a growing output per unit of labor em- 
ployed and in terms of hourly output the 


Fifteen economtaU speed data 
on transportation problem as 
basis for new deal. Wage struc- 
ttire not attacked. 


gross ton mileage of freight and passen- 
ger car movement grew from 239 per 
man hour in 1923 to 314 in 1929, or by 
31 per cent. This increase, together 
with a declining trend in operating pay- 
rolls, led to a continuous fall In the op- 
erating compensation cost per unit of 
outpuL" 

Increases in wages occurred before 
the railroads adopted modern equipment, 

‘Tt will be seen from these charts that 
all of the major wage rate increajtes on 
the railroads occurred between 1915 and 
192Q when advances ranging from 40 per 
cent to 114 per cent were made for the 
various claves of labor. Indeed, the In- 
creases granted during this period ac- 
count for moat of the rise of approxi- 
mately 90 per cent that took place in the 
rates of those classes for which com- 
parable data are available between 1915 
and 1929 ” 

Well-known crlticiama are not ig- 
nored: 

“The dual basis of payment: which in 
reality is nothing but a piece-rate system 
^*ith a guaranteed day rate, and the pro- 
vision for overtime in the event that con- 
ditions make it impossible for the em- 
ployee to average a standard hourly 
output within the standard day, have 
been the subject of no little criticism. It 
has given rise to many “extra payments" 
such as compensation for switching or 
picking up cars from sidings. Such op- 


erations, the employees contend, are not 
included in their piece rates, and they 
insist upon “extras" for such additional 
work. 

“Criticism has always been directed 
toward this system of payments because 
it enables individual employees to make 
relatively large earnings in a compara- 
tively short number of hours. It also 
naturally gives the impression that the 
worker b receiving compensation for a 
greater number of hours than he actual- 
ly works. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that payment is primarily 
based on piece rates, the unit being the 
train mile. In considering this problem, 
therefore, it should be borne in mind 
that anomalies of this sort are found in 
greater or lesser degree in any wage 
system involving piece-work payments.'' 

Other chapters are us useful as the 
one dealing with labor. The volume 
might be entitled “American Hailroads 
in Transition/* Nothing is said directly 
of government ownership, yet one is 
aware that this idea hangs, like a sw^ord 
of Da modes, above every writer. That 
the railroad business is no longer a 
speculative business is indicated. 

“The funded debt of the railroads is 
in very large part held by the financial 
and fiduciary institutions through which 
the savings of the mass of the popula- 
tion are invested. United States life 
insurance companies have more than 
three billion dollars invested In railroad 
bondti: mutual savings banks hold 

another billion; and other banke, insur- 
ance companies, and public service insti- 
tutions have between two and three 
billion more/* 

It would appear that it is not now a 
profitable business. 

(Conliatfcd aa pago ISI) 
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Wage Cuts, Cost of Living 


I T is but natural that the cost of living 
is now mentioned as the sole measure- 
ment of wage scales. This has been 
the history of the wage problem during 
other depressions. Employers and their 
friends do not usually stress cost of liv- 
ing when the cost of living is moving 
upward^ but as soon as the trend is 
downward^ the assertion is again made 
that wages should follow the living cost 
graph. 

No judicious person familiar at ali 
with wage negotiations takes the posi- 
tion that the cost of living should be 
the sole arbiter of wages. No salary of 
business executives is ever set up on 
this basis. Economists of certain schools 
of thought have taken the position in 
some mstanees that the cost of living 
should not enter at all into the ques- 
tion of wage determination. This is 
probably an extreme view. It should he 
noticed, however, because of the efforts 
to substitute a more scientific standard. 
For instance, the “Business Week” of 
May 6, 1Q31, declares i 

“The cost of living means noth- 
ing anymore, and it has never had 
any necessary relation to wages. 
Real wages are determined only by 
the abundance of capital and the 
efUciency of management. The 
purchasing power of employed 
workers always increases and should 
increase during depression. This is 
one of the factors of recovery be- 
cause it helps to offset the lost pur- 
chasing power of the unemployed.” 

The most widely accepted view of the 
factors entering into wage scales has 
been prosented by the United States 
Railway Board. This board has set up 
seven components of wages, as follows: 

1. The scales of wages paid for 
similar kinds of work in other 
industries* 

2, The relation between wages and 
the cost of living. 

3. The hazards of employment. 

4. The training and skill required. 
5, The degree of responsibility, 

6. The character and regularity of 
employment* 

7. Irregularities of increases in 
wages or of treatment, the re- 
sult of previous wage orders 
and adjustments. 

It is to be deplored therefore that 
wage discussions of the present in newa- 
papers, and even on the floor of legis- 
latures and the floor of Congress should 
be based on such misinformation as to 
rest the case merely upon the question 
of the cost of living. 

Flaw* in Average* 

7’hat this is a frail reed is evident to 
any one who will examine the matter. 
What is the cost of living? In the 
United States, it ia an average flgure 
set up by the United States Department 


Wage standards are no mys- 
tery. Wage tribunals have set up 
fairly clear gauges as a basis for 
wage negotiations. Cost of liv- 
ing only one factor. 


of Labor, a government agency, and by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a research agency controlled by 
employers, largely non-union employers. 
This average flgure includes the costs 
of certain basic commodities which un- 
doubtedly enter into the budget of- work- 
ers, but which cannot be regarded as at 
all typical of the necessary expenditures 
of any average American citizen. 

For instance, the “Business Week” 
comments upon the cost of living figures 
offered by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board as follows: 

“The consumere* studies recently com- 
pleted by the ‘Business Week' demon- 
strates that the budget of the American 
people contains important items not in- 
cluded in the conference board's index 
and in which price declines have been 
relatively unimportant.” 

Of course, it is to be supposed that 
an employer's research agency will not 
make liberal allowances for workers’ 
expenditures. The figurea of the United 
States Department of Labor were set 
up as t 3 Tpical during the war, and though 
they have been somewhat modified, they 
are admittedly wholly inadequate. Eth- 
el bert Stewart, former Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, himself has repeatedly 
stated that the whole range of figures 
used in the cost of living index of the 
United States Department of Labor 
should be drastically revised. The fig- 
ures now used, first compiled about 15 
years ago, even at that time were ad- 
mitted to be of questionable import 
The cost of living figures of the govern- 
ment were based upon the following 
items : 

Food 

Clothing 

Rent 

Fuel and light 
House furnishings 
Miscellaneous 

There are the following marked 
omissions : 

No radio 

No electric refrigerator 
No weekly movies 
No automobile 
No electric fan 
No silk stockings 
No silk dresses 
No books or magazines 
No savings 
No vacations 


, and Justice 

No preventive medicine 
No bathrooms 

No electric washing machines 
No electric irons 
Few fruits and dairy products 
No household replacements 
No home ownership 

It is apparent at once that a woman's 
budget, not including silk stockings, is 
ridiculous as a standard measurement 
of a clothing budget. 

Cut Wages, Huge Publicity Stunt* 

Anomaly in American business meth- 
ods is dramatized further by the fact 
that high-powered press agents engaged 
in publicity campaigns, costing the con- 
sumers millions a year, attempt to sell 
workers all kinds of products, and suc- 
ceed in selling workers many products 
that are excluded from the cost of liv- 
ing budgets upon which employers want 
to base wage scales. 

The cost of living question, as a part 
of the wage problem, merely illustrates 
the common fact that labor is expected 
to bear every burden of the blunders 
of managementi the wastes of industry, 
the Bhortcomings of an unplanned econ- 
omy, the high cost of banking incompe- 
tence, war debts, and other management 
misdemeanors, and that this psychology 
is so ingrained in present schools and 
statesmanship that the first thought in 
an emergency like the present is to cut 
wages. No intelligent economist sup- 
ports such a measure except when he is 
In politics or passively adhering to an 
economic philosophy accepted by the big 
business men who compos© collegiate 
boards of trustees. 

If wages had been sensibly maintained 
front the beginning of the depression, 
the United States would have been out 
of this dilemma long ago. But this is 
to say that we would have had another 
social system quite different from the 
unplanned, chaotic system of the pres- 
ent, where profits and not science rule. 
Wages must first rest upon a theory of 
economic justice and secondly upon a 
system of economy entirely different 
from the cutthroat competitive system* 
the cheating* lying, corrupt system, now 
largely in control of international 
bankers. 


By 1929, or 30 years later, the aver- 
age yearly earnings had increased over 
1849, 431,5 per cent, the value of 
products per wage earner had increased 
551.7 per cent, the value added by man- 
ufacture per wage earner had increased 
(5 19.9 per cent. The per cent that wages 
were of the value of the product had 
decreased 29.2 per cent* and the per 
cent that wages were of value added had 
decreased by the same amount, while 
prices had increased 60. C per cent. 

Miss Mary van Klftkck, 

Before the U. S, Senate 
Committee on Finance. 
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Cells Almost Human Give Life to Robots 

Bi/ MILTON M. FLANDERS. BUsb Electrical School 


T he principles involved in the photo- 
tube were discovered in 1887 by 
Herts and more fully invcati|ratcd 
by Elater and Geitel two years Inter, To 
these could be added a long list of names 
of sdentista who contributed to its de- 
velopment from that time up to the 
present. However, the practical appli- 
cation of light sensitive devices was 
limited to the selenium cell until the de- 
velopment of amplification by means of 
thermionic tubes made possible the use 
uf modern plioio-Lubt^H for induulriul 
and scientific purposes. 

For successful application in commer- 
cinl fields, a photo-eleciric cell should 
have high sensitivity to light changes and 
yet be rugged and durable. Ita sensitivity 
should not he greatly oiTected by ordi- 
nary changes in temperature and its fre- 
quency of response should be high. It 
should have a negligible current in the 
dark and for some uses it is desirable 
that its output shall vary directly with 
the intensity of the light to which it is 
exposed. 

There are four general types of light 
sensitive cells available to the public and 
it is interesting to compare these with 
respect to the desirable characteristics 
just mentioned. The ialeaiatti cel!, 
from the standpoint of actual use, is 
probably the oldest When enclosed in 
an evacuated glass tube it is quite sen- 
gitiva and permanent. Its frequency re- 
sponse to light variations is slow, espe- 
dally on recovery after exposure. Its 
dark current is relatively high and its 
output does not bear a linear relHliun 
to the intensity of illumination. When 
used with suitable sensitive relays, am- 
plification is not ordinarily required. 

The photolytic cell may be termed the 
second type. As Its name implies, the 
electrode.s are immersed in some liquid 
such as lead nitrate. The light sensitive 
surface may be made of cuprous oxide 
deposited on a copper base and the other 
electrode may be ordinary lead. Com- 
merclal cells of this type are of refined 
conatruction and practical. Like the se- 
lenium cell, they are fairly sensitive and 
their output is high, not usually requir- 
ing amplification. Also the dark current 
is high, the frequency response is slug- 
gish and the ratio of output to intensity 
of illumination is not linear although 
somewhat better in this respect than the 
selenium type. While reasonably per- 
manent, some forms suffer from deteri- 
oration when exposed to light over long 
periods of time. 
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Practical engineer, who is also 
a successful teacher of electrical 
science, surveys the highly im- 
portant held of photo-tubes. 
Describes widespread network of 
uses- Predictions made. 


Better Than Human Eye 

The pbotronic cell is the latest comer 
in the list of such devices. It is a true 
generator of voltage and requires no 
additional source of potential for its 
operation. It consists of a thin metal 
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disc coated with a light sensitive sub- 
stance and will produce approximately 
L4 micro-ampereg per foot candle of 
uniform illumination through a small 
external resi.'^tance. The current output 
is affected but slightly by changes in 
temperature under 50* C at which value 
the active material begins to disinte- 
grate, Its permanence is apparently in- 
definitely long and the error due to 
fatigue ia small. Its frequency response 
decreases with increasing frequency and 
this type of cell cannot be used in teie- 
vision work. Its response to color is 
somewhat better than the human eye 
at both ends of the spectrum, reaching 
a maximum in the yellow part. This 
cell will operate sensitive relays with- 
out amplification although amplification 
is possible if desired. 

The photo-tube is the fourth and per- 
haps most widely used type of light sen- 
sitive cell. If two electrodes, one of 
plain metal and the other coated with 
certain forms of alkali material, are en- 
closed in an evacuated glass tube, no 
current will How when a voltage is ap- 
plied to their terminals if the sensitixed 
coating is in the dark. If light is per- 
mitted to fall on this coating, the con- 
ductivity of the space between the elec- 
trodes is greatly increased and a small 
current will fiow. The light sensitive 
material which forms the cathode usu- 
ally consists of salts of some alkali 
metal such as potassium, cadmium or 
caesium which have been either mechan- 
ically placed or distilled on a base metal, 
q’he anode is formed by a disc or ring 
of some metal such as nickel. When a 
source of voltage is applied as described, 
with the cathode in the presence of 


light, electrons are emitted from the 
cathode surface and drawn over to the 
anode producing the flow of a small cur- 
rent through the cell. The amount of 
this current is small and depends on the 
voltage applied, the intensity of the light 
source and the construction of the cell 
itself. At present this current is limited 
to ft maximum value of from 20 to 40 
micro-amperes, depending on the cell. 
Higher current values will cause glowing 
as shown by a thin bluish discharge 
which rapidly destroys the usefulness 
of the cell. 

Interaction U Great 

If the cell container is filled with 
some inert gas such as argon, neon or 
helium at a low pressure, the migrating 
electrons tiillide with some of the gas 
molecules breaking them up into ions, 
which travel toward the cathode, and 
electrons which follow the stream to 
the anode. This increased ionixation 
caused by collision increases the current 
fiow over that which might bo expected 
in a vacuum type of rell under the same 
conditions making the gas-filled type 
more sensitive, Ita output ratio, with 
respect to intensity of illumination, is 
not linear except over a limited range 
but may be controlled by employing 
suitable gas prcBsure in the manufac- 
ture of the cell and by the use of proper 
YoUages in its application. The fre- 
quency of response to light variations 
is very fast, the commercial response 
being limited by the circuit in which it 
is connected rather than by any inher- 
ent charactcristicB of the cell itself. 
Changea in temperature under 60* C 
do not affect its sensitivity. The dark 
current is negligible. The life is very 
long, at least a year when in constant 
aervice and usually longer, and it is less 
fragile than an Ottlinury incamlescent 
tamp. 

Since the ma.\imum current which 
may be safely carried by these cells is 
less than 40 tnicro-amperes with a nor- 
mal desirable working current of per- 
haps half this value, it becomes desir- 
able to amplify the output of the cell 
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for most applications. Relays which 
will operate on 20 micro-amperea arc 
possible but not commerciaL Two types 
of amplification are readily available* 
either one of which is entirely satisfac^ 
tory if properly selected. The first in- 
volves the use of the familiar radio type 
of amplifier. Circuits of this sort are 
matters of common knowledge and re- 
quire no description. However^ for the 
convenience of the reader* several will 
be shown and referred to briefly. No 
originality is claimed for these circuits 
as they have been used for some years 
by the various manufacturers. 

It is, however, necessary to explain 
that photo-cell applications may be di- 
vided into two broad classes: those in- 
volving simple ^*olT and on” service, as 
in most industrial control where me- 
chanical relays are largely used* and 
those involving continuous registration 
of light variations* as in the case of 
sound reproduction and recording of 
density of Hquida or smoke. The dia- 
grams referred to will be principally for 
circuits in and on” applications* 

brief attention being paid at the end 
of this article to the continuous types, 

Figure 1 shows a common circuit 
with D. C. supply. The sources may 
consist of batteries but more frequently 
of rectified A. C. since the filament sup- 
ply, plnte current and potentiometer 
drain constitute a constant consumption 
of power which would soon exhaust or- 
dinary batteries. Adjustment of this 
circuit is usually accomplished by 
changes in the potentiometer setting 
which controls the grid bias of the am- 
plifying tube. Additional adjustment 
is, of course, feasible by control of the 
temperature of the filament of this tube, 
by changes in the voltage applied in the 
plate circuit and by mechanical adjust- 
ment of the relay. When light falls on 
the cathode surface of the photo-cell, 
current flows through the cell and grid 
resistor. The voltage drop in this re- 
sjator lowers the potential of the grid 
with respect to the filament and the 
plate current increases in proportion to 
the illumination. At some predeter- 








mined value of current* the relay closes. 
The values of resistance given are typi- 
cal but may be changed to suit 
conditions. 

Scre«n Play« Important Rolo 

Figure 2 shows a somewhat similar 
circuit which functions in a similar man- 
ner. it may be noted, however* that it 
is made up of components which may 
be readily purchased and is shown for 
the convenience of any reader who may 
be interested. Figure 3 is from a pho- 
tograph of an amplifier of this type. It 
will be noticed that a hood covers tho 
photo-tube. This is necessary whore op- 
eration ia desired from the interruption 
of a directed light beam. The source 
of light, not shown, is hooded in a simi- 
lar manner and a simple optical system 
is used to concentrate the beam in a 
single narrow ray which may be pro- 
jected over some appreciable distance. 
These hoods screen out parasitic light 
and prevent operation from un desired 
sources. This particular relay is ad- 
justed to operate at about six mil-am- 
peres, a spiral bronze spring having been 
substituted for the conventional flat 
spring UBuaily employed in this type of 
relay. This substitution increases the 
speed of operation. The type of tube 
used is the caesium, gas-filled variety 
since caesium is especially sensitive to 
red rays which are abundant in the light 
from tungsten filament lamps. 

Figure 4 shows a common circuit 
using A. C. supply without rectification. 
This woultl not appear possible unless 
it is remembered that both the photo- 
cell and amplifying tube are natural 
half-wave rectifiers. In normal opera- 
tion the photo-cell passes current on the 
same half-cycle as the plate circuit, the 
grid supply being connected so ns to 
he negative at the same time. In this 
way a continuous pulsating current is 
supplied in the plate circuit, the value 
depending on the illumination of the 
photo-tube. Since this current la pul- 
sating, tho relay must bo provided with 
a lag-loop consisting of one or more 
short circuited turns of heavy copper to 
prevent vibration of the relay contacts. 
A condenser is shunted around the grid 
resistor for the purpose of maintaining 
tho proper phase relation of grid cur- 
rents with respect to the plaje current 
when the illumination on the cel) Is low. 
The circuit will function without this 
condenser but is more sensitive when it 
ia included, The contacts of the relay 
close when the ceil is in the light. 

Modifications Bring New Uses 

It will he obvious to the reader that 
those cimiita may be modified bo that 
a decrease in illumination will cause tho 
relay contacts to close. This is the so- 
called reverse system and is aecom- 
pliBhed by arranging the grid bias so 
that it becomes more (instead of less) 
negative when the cell is illuminated. 
As in other diagrama. the numerical 
values indicated in Figure 4 are more 
representative than absolute and may 
bo changed as the equipment and appU- 
ention require. 



While the mechanical type of relay 
is satisfactory for many applications, it 
is inherently slow in operation duo to 
mechanicai and electrical inertia. Tho 
perfection of the grid-glow tube and 
mercury types of thermionic tubes such 
as the thyratron and power grid-glow 
tubes opened a new field in which a 
single tube may be used m a combined 
relay and amplifier. 

The grid-glow tube is of the cold 
cathode type, having no filament and 
consequently consumes negligible power 
except during actual operation. It is a 
half-wave rectifier, making possible the 
use of common lag-loop relays in the 
control circuits. A technical description 
of this tube is beyond the scope of this 
article but it may be mentioned that, 
while no current passes between the 
cathode and anode normally, the grid 
is connected so that a change in resist- 
ance of part of the circuit, which may 
he composed of a photo-tube, will lower 
the potential between tho anode and 
grid until a glow dischargo takes place 
from cathode to anode. The current so 
carried cannot safely exceed perhaps 16 
or 20 mil-amperes but that is sufficient 
to operate commercial relays. This 
tube, if operated on a D. C* source, has 
a peculiar property in that the dis- 
charge, once started, cannot be stopped 
by grid control and will cease only when 
tho cathode to anode potential is re- 
duced below the critical value of about 
IfiO volts. When used on A. C., how- 
ever, the potential falls to zero twice 
in each cycle and the grid may regain 
control with every alternation. 

Figure 6 illustrates a typical circuit 
for a photo-tube amplifier employing a 
grid-glow tube. This circuit can be used 
fCfmUiiiiPd on pfiRo IS2) 
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Wage Servitude Goads Workers to Strike 


By BRADFORD WIGNOT, L U 58. Deiroit 


D etroit holds, I believe, a particu- 
lar in terest for readers of this 
JoUBNAI/. The wage check for 
nine cents is authentic, and has been pub- 
lished by the Detroit Labor News, For 
the past seven weeks this city has had 
its industrial equilibrium upset by 
strikes, of varying success* Starting 
with the Briggs Waterloo Avenue Plant 
employees, who left their Jobs January 
11, there has been a seemingly endless 
number of disputes, all bom of the 
philosophy of despair* The following 
list of the outbreaks, while not complete 
or up-to-date, will serve to illustrate 
that the servitude to which these work- 
ers are being subjected is breeding a 
situation that will not easily be handled r 


Incredibly low pay marks the 
shame to which American busi- 
ness has descended. 


A perusal of this list shows that the 
seat of the trouble lies in the Briggs 
plants* This company manufactures the 
bodies for some of the models of the 
Ford cur, Chrysler, and Dodge* Ib also 
produces iceboxes for several mechani- 
cal refrigeration firms. The Ford con- 
tract is by far the largest* The size and 
value of the plants and ec|Uipment would 
undoubtedly make it impossible for the 


Briggs people to continue in business 
if the Ford contract were taken away 
from them* The common practice of 
firms using the piece work method of 
production in Detroit, was to pay, in 
addition to the piece work rate, a base 
hourly rate which amounted to a guar- 
antee of so much an hour for all the 
time spent in the shop. This base rata 
was aholiahed by the Briggs Company. 

Unique Hard Slavery U<ed 

This resulted in a condition in which 
the employees would come to work at 
7 o^dock in the morning, work for per- 
haps an hour or two at an unknown rate 
of wages, and then stand around for 
hours on their own time, sometimes get- 
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UnbcUpvable Work and Wage Condltioiifi In Detroit Vhum Brmight Spoiitaneona Strikes of Long Duration* 


Date Place 


Causes Result 


Jan* 11 
Jan* 20 
Jan* 21 

Jan. 22 

Jan* 23 

Jan* 23 

Jan. 24 

Jan* 24 
Jan. 27 

Jan* 27 

Jan. 30 

Feb. 3 

Feb* 7 

Feb* 7 


Briggs Waterloo Plant,*. ,**Wage Gut_^ „Won in three days 

Motor Products Co Wage Cut^ Won 

Haynca Body Co* — — . Conditions — Wage 

Cut ^Lost 

Briggs Highland Park Plant*, ^ Conditions^ — Right 

to organize Still on 

Murray Body Co***^ Plant shut to avert 

strike 

Brigga Muck Plant — Conditions- — Right 

to organize Still on 

Briggs Meldrom Plant Same as Mack Plant 

— Conditions Stilt on 

Briggs Waterloo Plants — Eight to organize**.* Still on 

Murray Body Co — Wages, conditions, . M a kes concessions— 

men back to work 

Ford Motor Co ^__,Shut down, due to 

lack of bodies 

Hudson Motor Co* Shuts down to avert 

strike 

Murray Body Go — Makes coneesBions — 

men back to work 

Hudson Body Plants., ... — Wages Makes concessions — 

men back to work 

Hudson Main Plant.,. Wages Makes concessions— 

men back to work 


ting in more work, oftener not* At the 
same time the piece work rate was 
changed to a unit coat basis (as ex- 
plained by the company)* For the pur- 
pose of illustrating, suppose you were 
installing the upholstery on a door. 
Under the old plan, you would receive 
a definite amount of money for each 
door* Under the new plan, the company 
would allot a certain unit labor cost for 
the door (this sum unknown to you until 
pay day). If the sum wore $ll>, and 
the percentage allowed for the upholstery 
were 5 per cent, and the company said 
that there were 50 upholsterers work- 
ing, then your share and pay would be 
5 per cent of $10, divided by 50, or 
1*01 (one cent) for each door that your 
group had done the work on. 

The writer has seen many pay checks 
covering a period of two weeks^ employ- 
ment that read less than ?2. The ex- 
treme exhibit is a pay check received 
by a woman employed at the Mack Ave- 
nue Plant of the Briggs Company* This 
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Technological Unemployment Is No Myth 

By SAMUEL 5* WHITE, Editor, Kern County Union Labor Journal, California 


W HILE not a member of your or- 
ganization, 1 have read ivith great 
interest and profit your Joubnal 
as it reaches me from month to month, 
and I have often quoted from its pages. 
You will, therefore, pardon me if I take 
the liberty of discussing the letter of 
Daily McGIasson, L. II, No, 702, West 
FYankfort, 111*, which appeared in your 
February issue. 

It IB not necessary to discuss the 
major ramifications of the letter. You 
have done so yourself in your first point 
of the editorial ^Technocracy Re- 
bounds/* on page 69. 

However, Brother McGlasson is flying 
in the face of what is getting to be the 
dominant economic and social thought 
when he states: * *when normal 

business is restored normal employment 
will return with it/* And “normal un- 
employment/* too, we suppose. In this 
connection, I would draw Brother Me- 
GIasson*s attention to the figures given 
on page 187 of the February American 
Federationist, which shows that unem- 
ployment of union members in the build- 
ing trades in 1928 was 27 per cent, and 
in the first 10 months of 1929 (which 
is up to the crash), almost 25 per cent. 

But leaving aside this interesting 
question, I take it that Brother McGlas- 
son inclines to the cyclical theory of 
depressions, and that he ia looking upon 
this depression as part of the cycle. At 
this point he might be interested in the 
conclusions of the report of President 
Hoover's Commission on Social Trends. 
The conservative professom ( would 
President Hoover have appointed any 
other kind?) report: 

** Everyone now realizes that we have 
been suffering one of the severest de- 
pressions in our national history * * * 
That the severity of the current depres- 
sion has been due in large measure to 
uon-cyclical Factori is generally admit- 
ted/* (Introduction to Report, Section 
1 of Part HI, under heading “The Large 
Question of Economic Balance.**) 

However, it ia upon Brother McGlaa- 
son*s statistics that I wish to comment* 
It is on those figures (gleaned from the 
World Almanac) that Brother McGlas- 
son bases his entire case. There are 
certain reasons why these figures are 
worth less« 

(1) They don*t represent actual em- 
ployment, but persons who make their 
living in “gainful occupations/* that ia 
by wages, salary or compen&atfon* It 
listB alike men and women actually 
**gainfully occupied,** and those who 
would like to be **gainfully occupied," 
but who are out of work because they 
are too old, have just left school, have 
been laid off or are on part time. If 
Brother McGlaason had been out of 
work in 1980, when the census taker 
came around, and had been asked what 
his occupation was, he would have 


Editor takes assertions of opti- 
mtsHc critics apart and reveals 
the inevitable drift toward man- 
less industry. 


auswered “electrician/* He*d Btill give 
that answer, even though he*d been out 
of work for 18 months* Therefore, 
those figures represent labor supply, 
which has been, apparently, rather con- 
stant over the past few decades* 

(2) The figures fail to show that in 
the period from 1880 to 1930 this coun- 
try developed from an agricultural na- 
tion to an industrial nation. We made 
that great shift with no great increase 
in labor supply, the figures show*. In 
1879 the value of manufactures in this 
country was 15,369,579,191 (including 
hand and neighborhood and building 
trades); in 1929 the value of manufac- 
tured products was $69,417,515,929 
(excluding hand and neighborhood and 
building trades, which means that the 
figure Just given would be even larger. 



SACKED 1 

Tb« tmrtlttKi humnn experience ii to 
wjiot to work* to be sble to work, und 
tidt permltced to work* 


if on the same basis as the 1879 figure). 
But the number of wage earners rose 
from 2,732,595 to only 8,742,761* In 
other words, value of products increased 
Homewhat more than 11 times; but labor 
employed in manufacturing those prod- 
ucts rose only 3.2 times. And our per- 
centage of men employed in gainful 
occupations rose very slightly indeed, in 
comparison* 

(3) The census of manufactures, 
which is taken m a different year than 
the population census, gives us figures 
at variance with those Brother McGlas- 
Bon quotes. Brother McGIasson's fig- 
ures show that the per cent of popula- 
tion in gainful occupations increased 
from 39.4 per cent in 1920 to 39.8 per 
cent in 1930* The census of manufac- 
tures shows that in manufacturing es- 
tablishinents the number of men fell 
from 8,997,921 in 1919 to 8,742,761 in 
1929. (In the same period, viue of 
manufactured products rose from $62,- 
000,000,009 to $69,417,515,929, and 
horsepower in manufacturing establiah- 
menU increased from 29,323,697 to 38,- 
783,139, in 1927*) Thus, there was a 
decrease in these productive trades* 
How did it h^ippen that there was a 
good-sized increase in the number of 
^'gainfully ocenpied**? The answer is 
given by Prof* Colston Warne, of Am- 
herst College. In a recent interview 
given to Federated Presa, he points out 
that there was a tremendous increase in 


the number of workers in non-produc- 
tive pursuits* He gives the following 
percentages of Increase; policemen, 
113; salesmen, 113; stenographers, 160; 
insurance agents, 197; accountants, 
110; undertakera, 70. “Overhead, white 
collar Jobs were expanded to astounding 
figures/* summarizes Professor Wame, 

These Jobs took up the slack, but It 
is impossible to build a superstructure 
of non-productive jobs on a founda- 
tion of decreasing productive jobs, and 
when the foundation finally gave way, 
the superstructure tumbled in ruins. 
The w'hite collar Jobs cannot indefinitely 
replace productive Jobs. 

(4) There are two sets of figures 
given in the World Almanac* One gives 
the percentage of gainfully occupied to 
the entire population. The other gives 
the percentage on the basia of popula- 
tion 10 years and over, in other words, 
on a so-called adult population basis. 
Brother McGlasson used the former fig- 
ures. The latter set, which it is just as 
fair to use, gives a somewhat different 
answer* It shows that the percentage 
of gainfully occupied reached a peak in 
1910, and has been declining ever since* 
The figures are: 


Per 
Cent 

1889 47.3 

1890 49.2 

1900_^ 60*2 


Per 

Cent 

1910 53.3 

1920 60*3 

1930 49*5 
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Hungry Cut Off From Food Only by Glass 

J* KING^ Machinists Union^ Boston 


A STUDY of a number of artidoa 
on technocracy leads one through 
a maze of conflicting doubts and 
hope:** There are those who laugh it 
down as a craze that will soon take Its 
place with mah Jonj? and miniature golf* 
And those who thoughtfully examine the 
findings of the technocrats, admit the 
shaky statistics and the half-cocked 
utterances, but who, nevertheleas, agree 
that the problem defined Is the most 
vital of our time and the first human 
hope that industrialism has offered. In 
general, qualified judgment ficoms 
mainly in agreement that technocracy 
is something of which we are certain 
to hear more. It is a problem wo ignore 
and a hope we discredit at our peril. 
For the general reader the book, 
'Toward Technocracy** by Graham A, 
l.aing, professor of economics, Califor- 
nia University, can be recommended. It 
is easily the most rendabJe; written in 
a clear and simple style. It is a book 
that leaves one braced with hope for 
the future, if we will imt awaken to the 
possibilities. Since it ia likely that many 
w'ill lack the opportunity and the means 
to obtain this book an effort is made to 
scatter some of its seeds, in the hope 
that here and there they win take root. 

Mr* Laing declares this to be a fan- 
tastic world. Wherever one looks one 
finds poverty, despair and bewilderment* 
A hungry man on an absolutely desert 
island can perhaps find refuge in philos- 
ophy W'hile he slowly starves to death. 
But a hungry man on the outside of n 
pane of glass that separates him from 
plenty, must he excused from philoso- 
phy. He has all the reason in the world 
to wonder why that pane of glass can- 
not be broken before starvation over- 
comes him. 

And it is exactly the predicament that 
faces mankind at the present time. In 
the past, poverty was due largely to 
scarcity. People went hungry because 
there was no food; were cold because 
there wei^e no clothes; ami sick because 
there was no medicine* But now, people 
go hungry in the midst of a riot of food- 
stuffs that are allowed to go to waste or 
arc used as fuel; they go ill-clad while 
the cotton bales arl? heaped in stacks and 
the textile factories have, closed their 
doors and the chimneys breathe out no 
smoke; they live in shacks and shanties 
while lumbermen, bricklayers and plas- 
terers are idle, and even when habitable 
houses are crying for tenants. 

These facts arc familiar to all, but H 
is only in comparatively recent times 
that the full logic of the Bitaation is be- 
ginning to be appreciated. Where there 
is plenty and yet poverty exists, there is 
no use blaming a niggardly nature as 
economists in the past have’ done. It is 
not nature, but obviously man that Is at 
fault. 

Man has shown amazing geniua in 
conquering nature* The products of the 


Labor writer makes cool, long 
range summary of technocracy 
and its claims. 


soil have increased beyond the far-flung 
dreams of the past; the bowels of the 
earth have been searched for materials 
to supply new needs. The forces of na- 
ture have been harnessed to man's needs 
through the skill of the scientist and the 
engineer. But man has not yet learned 
so to organize his life that these bless- 
ings redound to the advantage of the 
multitude. Here lies the problem. What 
is wrong with our total organization? 
What prevents us from smashing the 
pane of glass and reaching for the 
plenty that lies beyond? 

The answer may be given in one sen- 
tence, There is no organization* This 
does not mean that individual industries 
and otTupations are without organiza- 
tion, but that as a whole, there can 
hardly be said to exist any real system 
in the giou ping of our economic activi- 
ties* No attempt has been made to con- 
sider what is the function of production 
from the point of view of the community. 
Plenty of con oi deration has been given 
to the production of goods in order that 
they may be sold, but practically none in 
order that they may be u,^ed* 

But selling is not the real aim of life, 
A child can understand that It is not 
reasonable to make anything unless one 
'wants to use it. But, collectively, human 
beings huve not shown tho inlollignnce 
of a child, They have aBsumed "that 
somehow or other, if everyone Is per- 
mitted to make what he likes and do his 
best to sell H to someone else, the result 
'would be that goods ivould get Into the 
hands of people who want to use them. 
The assumption is false, however, as the 
present situation dearly shows, for the 
goods are not getting into the users* 
hands. 

Let us first try to state in simple 
terms what is the essential economic 
problem of living* Man is an animal and 
must be nourished if he is to be kept 
alive. The first necessities of life are 
food, clothing, shelter and fuel* In 
U’ltpical countries perhaps only the first 
of these is a necessity, but, by and large, 
the four requirements constitute the 
basis of living the w^orld over. Without 
them human life is, if not impossible, at 
least worthless. 

Requiremenli, Fint 

There is no quarrel with luxury. 
There is nothing ignoble in the desire 
for comfort If the basic requirements 
are met, not even for luxuries if the 
state of the economic arts justifies their 
production. Nor is there objection to 
the statement that life is not concerned 


merely with the use of foodstuffs and 
clothing materials. There is much more 
to be desired— amusement, art, music, 
literature and, above all, play. But these 
things are impossible without the funda- 
mentui necessities without which we 
cannot live. Man does not live by bread 
alone, but without bread he cannot live. 

Here we are, given a world of re- 
sources, some known and some unknown 
^what is the best w'ay to extract the 
known and discover the unknown re- 
sources so as best to supply the material 
needs of the human In habitants of our 
planet? 

Broadly speaking, there are iw-o meth- 
ods — the method of groping, hit and 
miss, depending upon pure accident, and 
the scientific method. In practice, of 
course* we use h combination of the two* 
but the Kcientific method |g of late de- 
velopment. Man began by using the 
first only* He searched for roots and 
herbs* he svaylaid animals and set traps 
for them. He used the leaves of trees 
and the skins of animals for clothing. 
He lived in the natural caves or in rude 
shelters built in the trees, and only 
gradually did he realize hia powers over 
nature* 

But for ages the only power to be 
used was human and nnimnl muscles. 
The laborious toil of the artisan hewing 
the log into shape, planing it smooth, 
the slow plodding of the ox dragging 
the plow, wore characteristic of all hu- 
man effort until quite recent times. The 
real change came when man began to 
suijstitute the controlled forces of 
nature for the human muscle. 

Tpinpo Changes to ForlUiimo 

The point that must here be empha- 
sized is the change in Iho speed of 
change, or what the engineer calls 
'‘acceleration.'* Hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of centuries of development lie 
ludween pnmltivo man and hia diet of 
roots and herbs and fruits, and the 
eighteenth century peasant with his 
plows, hia wooden and stone huts* Only 
a short century hack lies the beginning 
of the real control of natural forces, the 
discovery of the use of steam power and 
of electricity* And within this short 
century of development that rate of 
chsnge has increased almost beyond 
belief* 

Society baa experimented with the 
trial and error, hit and miss method, 
and gradually evolved a series of social 
institutions — -the pastoral community 
described in the Bible; the long feudal 
ages with their chaotic system of rela- 
tions based on the holding of land; the 
medieval merchant and craft guilds; the 
domestic production of the eighteenth 
century; the simple factory system of 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the trade unions, employers asso- 
ciations, Chambers of Commerce, the 
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corporntioftSi the trusts, mergers, com- 
bines of the more immediate present. 

Change Reachec Coal of Enduitry 

Mr, Laing next describes how the 
mechaniam of money and price de- 
veloped from the days of barter, or 
“swapping^* to the present gold stand- 
ard, with Its more convenient and 
es^^ential measures of value. He then 
emphasizes the fact that the purpose of 
producing things is to use them. The 
savage made his bows and arrows so 
that ho could shoot animals. The Mexi- 
can mokes his shawls to bo worn and 
his bowls to hold corn. But the modern 
armament manufacturer makes Ills 
machine guns and his baltleshipR for the 
purpose of selling tbenii and often with 
the expressed pious wish that they may 
nevei be used. The modern maker of 
pottery is not concerned whether his 
product is used to hold coffee or soup, 
bis main concern is to sell it for money, 
Why? 

The answer lies in the fact that so- 
ciety has "growed*' and not been con- 
structed, It is like a house that has 
grown by the addition of odds and ends 
tjf other buildings, pieced together at 
d liferent times and with no thought at 
the outset of what the building wouh! 
finally resemble. The result is a house 
that is at least a shelter. It works 
after a fashion. It is not the same thing 
as n house which has been designed by 
an architect to combine beauty with 
con%'enienee. 

In a like fashion, our society has had 
no architect; It works, after a faahion. 


At the cost of n groat deal of poverty, 
and a vast amount of inconvenience and 
misery and an appalling degree of in- 
efficiency, it works. But it is breaking 
down. It IB like a car that was built in 
the early days when the driver spent 
most of his time on his back tinkering 
with its entrails. The car runs for a 
certain time and then stalls. An adjust- 
ment is made and It staggers along a 
little. Another adjustment is made, and 
a new gadget is attached and once more 
the machine runs. Little by little, how- 
ever, the “breaking downs” become more 
and more serious. Rubber tubing, solder 
and haywire manage somehow to keep it 
going without an absolute stop, but it 
becomes more and more obvious that the 
old machine Is done. Why was it not 
done in the first place? 

Well, the obvious reason is that peopb 
did not understand the mechanical prob- 
lems involved. They had got on well 
enough with horse buggies because these 
were simple and well understood mech- 
anisms. But the advent of the internal 
combustion engine, while it promised 
much greater elficieiicy in the future, 
brought with it a great many difficulties 
that had not been foreseen, and until 
these difficulties were actually present, 
nothing could be done. Guesses were the 
best that could be undertaken. 

Complexity BaiTlet Us 

So it is with our society* As long as 
the individual muscle was the sole mo- 
tive power, the mechanisni of industry 
w’as simple and the average man could 
understand it as well as his neighbor. 


But with the coming of the machine age, 
it was impossible for more than a smalt 
fraction of the people to know ivhat was 
happening* 

The new style manufacturers and in- 
dustrialists demanded the abolition of 
former restrictions and said, in effect, 
“leave us alone,” It was argued that if 
restrictions of every kfhd were removed 
there would succeed a “natural” develop- 
ment; that the laws of nature herself 
would provide for all the difficulties that 
might appear, and that in the long run 
so,uety would benefit by such complete 
freedom of action. 

The argument was simple enough and, 
aparently, at least, logical. Every man 
sought his ow'n advantage. If he made 
anything, he made it for the sake of the 
profit he could get. Consequently, each 
man decided what he would make in 
order to get the greatest returns. 

It is now time, and we have sufficient 
basis, to examine exactly how our mod- 
ern system works, or rather falters* 
Private profit is legally reco^ized as the 
purpose for which industr^'^ is carried on. 
Each individual has been told that it la 
his duty to make something and sell it, 
or to Bell his labor* The crude working 
of this sy stern led to the creation of con- 
ditions that are appalling, at least a.r 
far as labor Is concerned. 

Governments were forced, very reluc- 
tantly, to initituto factory laws for the 
protection, first, of children, then women, 
and lastly men. Limitations have been 
placed on hours of labor. Sanitary con- 
ditions have been insisted on; safety 
iCont tnui'd on pxire ISO I 
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Panama Canal vs. Boulder Dam — A Shame! 

By J. B. IVESTENHAyER. L U. 141, Wheeling, W. Va, 


U NCLE SAM'S rock jnlol RaUier 
startling, isn't it? You will imrae- 
d lately ask, What is it? Where is 
it? Well, just take the map of Nevada 
and drop a splotch of ink somewhere 
near the southeast border and ask any 
person what this blot represents* They 
will quickly tell you, ^'Boulder Dam*" 
The rock pile where men sweat and toil 
and die for a mere pittance* It is this 
and nothing else, a blot upon the good 
name of our government It is doubt- 
ful if this blot can ever bo erased* 
Undoubtedly the paramount purpose 
of the Six Companies, Inc,, is to con- 
struct the Hoover JJam* It is not likely 
that our government ever intended the 
Six Companies, Inc., in the execution of 
their contract, to become a despot using 
coercion and intimidation in the exploi- 
tation of labor* It is plainly evident 
that the Department of Labor has ceased 
to function in anything that has to do 
with labor on the Boulder Dam project* 
The duties of the Department of Labor 
have been overridden by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, who has sancUoiied 
and co-operated at all times and in all 
ways with the Six Companies in their 
attitude towards labor* Governmental 
control for the welfare of the worker 
is passe* How this ever came to pass 
the average person does not exactly 
know. When the idea of the Boulder 
Dam was conceived it was generally be- 
Heved that it would be under a strict 
federal control somewhat along the lines 
of the construction' of the Panama 
Canal* The Panama Canal was con- 
structed at a cost of approximately 
$390,000*000- A rather insignlficent 
sum in these days when w*c reckon in 
billions* 

Good Treatment Given Mon 

Working conditions were almost ideal 
on the Panama Canal which was under 
the control of the old Isthmian Canal 
Commission, but don't got the Idea that 
the Government coddled the Canal 
workers, they didn't* The writer of this 
article w*aa employed on the electrical 
cort sir action at both Galun ami Mira- 
nores locks during the years of 1918 
and 1914* Before leaving for the Isth- 
mus I knew exactly under what condi- 
tions I would labor when I arrived there* 
I knew that I waa to receive 06 cents 
per hour for my labor, a rate that was 
of a alighlly higher average above the 
union scnle in the United States at that 
time* I knew that I was to be furnished 
with bachelor quarters without cost, 
quarters that wore clean and wholesome* 
I knew that my meals at the government 
hotels were to cost exactly 39 cents, no 
more, no less* I knew that what sup" 
plies 1 cared to purchase at the com- 
missaries would be supplied me at coat, 
which later proved to be Bomewhat be- 
low the retail price in the United States* 
I also knew that I would be given a 


Mechanic who did work on 
great canal project points out 
some glaring discrepancies be- 
tween two government jobs* 
Why? 


monthly pass on the Panamanian Hall- 
road between Colon and Punanm City to 
be used whenever I chose* I knew that 
I would not be subjected to layoffs and 
that a man who cared to bring his fam- 
ily to the Isthmus would be furnished 
with a suitable residence without cost. 
Suitable schools would be provided with 
teachers sent from the States* Adequate 
hospitals would be provided for the 
workers without cost I knew also that 
I would be furnished with hrst class 
aceommodatiema on one of the atcam- 
ship lines entering Panama, and that 
if I worked for a period of two years 
I would be furnished with free trans- 
portation back to the States plus a long 
vacation with pay. Should I care to re- 
turn to the States before this two-year 
period expired 1 would be furnished with 
transportation at greatly reduced rates* 
Uncle Sam furnished all this informa- 
tion when one applied for a position on 
the Canal and this information wai cor- 
rect in all details. 

Dark Contrait Preiented 

Compare all this with the accommo- 
dations furnished the employees of the 
Six Companies, Inc*, at Boulder Dam, 
where the 'worker is charged a flat rate 
of $1*B5 per day for meals accompanied 
with vermin-infested quarters. Where 
the usual first aid treatment for any- 
thing from a heat prostration to dys- 
entery is a bucket full of muddy water 
thrown upon the unfortunate victim. 

When I arrived at Colon after a five- 
day trip by steamer from New Orleans 
I took the train to Gatun, where I was 
asaigned to work* The first thing that 
I thought of even before I had quarters 
assigned me was Lo get some thing to eat* 
Upon presenting myself at the Govern- 
ment Hotel I quickly discovered that 
currency of the good old U. S. A* waa of 
no value here* Coupons only were ac- 
cepted for meals* You paid as you 
entered the doors. They would have to 
be procured from the pajm aster cither 
with cash or charged against your future 
pay. A book of 50 coupons for $15 
made the eostiif each meal 80 cents* I 
knew that this was the regular proced- 
ure before arriving on the Isthmus, but 
the fact that cash was not accepted at 
these hotels under any circumstances 
had slipped my mind. Nevertheless 1 
did not have to go hungry at this par- 
ticular time* I accepted one of the 
many offers of other canal employees 
for a loan of a coupon* 


It watt in this hoUl that I first discov- 
ered the universal democratic atmo- 
sphere that prevailed everywhere on the 
Canal Zone* As I looked about the din 
ing room no one seemed to notice that 
Colonel GoethalSi the highest ranking 
official on the Canal Zone, was seated at 
a nearby table with a party of friends* 
Never to this day have 1 been able to 
understand how such excellent meals 
could be served at such a small cost 
when practically all foodstulTe were 
shipped from the United States. Pie 
a la mode was the universal dessert, 
served at noon time and evenings. II 
you had a good, healthy appetite you 
were not restricted to one helping. An- 
other was yours for the asking* 

Go€>d Living Qnartert Given 

The bachelor quarters to which 1 was 
assigned at Gatun were directly under 
the huge water tank that supplied all 
the water for the town of Gatun* They 
were excellent living quarters aside 
from the fact that at every little earth 
tremor, and they were frequent, the 
stay rods rattled loudly during the 
nights. These so-called temporary quar- 
ters were of wooden construction, but 
they were far from being temporary* 
They were of as good construction as 
is possible when wood is used* Wide 
verandas surrounded each houBe and 
they were, of course, screened com- 
pletely** Excellent shower baths were 
provided for our comfort* Two persons 
wure usually assigned to each room. 
You wore required to furnish your own 
blankets and bed linens and to look to 
their laundering* Janitor service was 
provided and the health department 
provided a man who daily inspected the 
quarters and swatted any pesky mos- 
quito which happened to be lingering 
around* This was one of the precau- 
tions taken to prevent the ever deadly 
menace of fever that was always pres- 
ent, but which was at that time com- 
pletely under control. General Gorges 
had made an excellent job of cleaning 
up the Isthmus and keeping It sanitary. 
Hitt name 1ms gone down in history. 
Under his dh'ection adequate hospital 
accommodations were always available* 
A daily hospital car attached to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad train made a 
round trip across the Isthmus picking 
up patients that required hospital treat- 
ment, ft was often said that a person 
with a first class helly ache would ride 
the hospital car but they usually came 
back minus their appendix. 

Gatun was situated upon a hill* The 
residential houses and bachelor quarters 
overflowed to the very edge of the locks. 
Usually only five to 10 minutes were 
required to walk the distance from your 
quarters to the seat of operations. 
Hotels and quarters were carefully ar- 
ranged so that a minimum of time would 
bo consumed going to and from work. 
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Food Contra»ti Great 


You might contrast these meth- 
ods with the way things are done 
at Boulder Dam, where in many 
cases as much as 11^ hours are 
required, on account of transpor- 
tation and other delays, to apply 
eight hours on the job. Also the 
packed lunches the workers are 
compelled to carry in paper bags 
and cans turn putrid and unfit for 
consumption, causing dysentery 
and other associated diseases. The 
only answer to this ts government 
control on the Isthmus and de- 
spotic rule at Boulder* 

It is generally assumed that the 
government has no control over 
the private policies of the Six 
Companies, Inc,, who are building 
the Boulder Dam. This Is especi- 
ally emphasized with regard to 
labor. There must be some truth 
in this belief from the way this 
company is exploiting labor. Nev- 
ertheless, the McClintie Marshall 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa,, erected the 
entire steel structural work on the 
Panama Canal on a contract basis 
under federal supervision. These 
employees of the McClintic Mar- 
shall Co, enjoyed all the privileges 
of the employees of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, They lived in the same 
excellent quarters. They ate their 
meals at the same hotels and 
were on an equal basis in all ways 
with the Go%'crninent gold employee. 
Whether this would have been the 
policy of the contracting company had 
it not been for the strict government 
supervision it is not known. This is only 
used as an illustration to show what 
could have been done on the Boulder 
Dam project had not something slipped. 

The Department of Labor seems to 
have no jurisdiction at Boulder Dam 
other than to receive and file applica- 
tions for jobs such as they are. Their 
duties have been usurped it is generally 
understood, by the Department of the 
Interior, formerly headed by Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, the man who has described 
the Boulder Dam project as “A cold 
business proposition." What this de- 
partmental head has done in one par- 
ticular instance corroborates the above 
belief. Regardless of the fact that 
Boulder Dam territory is a federal re- 
serve, some agency should be invested 
with the authority to safeguard the 
lives of the employees of this project. 
The instance cited applies to the mine 
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safety laws as observed by the state of 
Nevada. 

Mine Law* Abrogated 

I will now quote a part from Senator 
Oddie's protest speech in the Senate 
against conditions that exist at Boulder 
and recorded in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of February 15, 1933: 

"The Six Companies, Inc., have con- 
sistently refused to comply with the 
mine safety laws of the state of Nevada 
in that the Six Companies, Inc., through 
the co-operation of the Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, and the 
Department of Justice, have caused a 
temporary injunction to be issued 
against the state of Nevada and more 
specifically A, J, Stinson, inspector of 
mines, restraining him from enforcing 
any safety measures whatsoever in the 
operations of the Six Companies, Inc,, 
that would adequately protect the work- 
ers. And what is more, federal counsel 
is provided vrithout cost to assist Six 
Companies, Inc., in suits now pending 


against the state of Nevada, State com- 
pensation which the State of Nevada In- 
dustrial Commission provides for has 
risen over 600 per cent since operations 
have started at Boulder Dam, While the 
state of Nevada is restrained from en- 
forcing any safety measures whatsoever 
they are compelled to foot the com- 
pensation bills. The price labor pays for 
this is appalling," 

The death rate at Boulder Dam is 
second only to what occuiTod in the 
early days of construction of the Pana- 
ma Canal when men died like flies, 
especially under French occupation. 
When the U. S. Government stepped in, 
sanitary and other conditions wore made 
nearly perfect. It is doubtful that the 
cost of the Boulder Dam under contract, 
is any less than that which the govern- 
ment could have done the job for. The 
government completed the canal without 
excessive cost and did a first class job of 
it. Labor was not driven at a killing 
pace. Instead labor v^as aided at 
(Continued cm paite ISO) 


despite the fact that the noon time 
rest period was two hours. With 
the short time consumed in getting 
your noon time lunch one had 
plenty of time for other things, 
Dsually every one took a short 
sleep at this time. On other oper- 
ations, especially at Mirafiores and 
Pedro Miguel Locks, labor trains 
were provided to carry the work- 
ers back to Corozal for their noon- 
time lunch. Packed cold lunches 
for workers were avoided wher- 
ever possible. 
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Organizer Does 1,000 Mil es In30H ours 


By BILL KELLER. Radio Division, L, t/, No^ / 


Radio Division of L. U. No. 1, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

General News: 

ThU month's mail included interesting 
stories from Brother Frank E* Grade» 
of New York City, and radio representa- 
tive of L> U. No. 3. And the other from 
Brother C. H, Stoup of the Radio Di- 
vision of L. U. No* 1* You don't want to 
fail to read either of them* They are 
interesting. 

Brother Ludgate, our chairman, ha*s 
let out the word that Bob Coep one of the 
old timers of our organization, has been 
using hifl spare momenta to prepare an 
article for next month's issue of the 
Worker. With his experience, we can 
expect something good* 

Word from Brother M* Marquardt* 
chief engineer of the labor station, 
WCFL, of Chicago, told us that Brother 
Jack Karilla, also of WCFL, has been 
assigned the task of writing the news 
about the Chicago radio men for this 
column* 

To show how our Internationa t Repre- 
sentative or organizer, worthy Brother 
Thomas R. McLean, keepii his time 
occupied, we might state the following: 
He was over in New Jersey when some- 
thing only a thousand miles away 
needed his attention* What did he 
do but jump in the old bus, that 
already had traveled better than 
three times the total Bgures of its 
speedometer, and in BO hours cov- 
ered this distance, even though a 
blizzard and flood tried their best 
to hold him up* We give this 
illustration as another way of 
showing why the radio men have 
full conOdence in Brother McLean 
putting over his job* 

Backing up the article in last 
issue of the WoTtKER, submitted by 
our secretary, Brother K. A* 
Crank, regarding the public ad- 
dress or ampUHer end of the radio 
game* a letter from the Interna- 
tional Office* received by L< U. 

No. 1, says that all such work be- 
longs to the radio men and that 
it should be gone after* 

Station WAAT 

Story of Statioii BiiUt by UoIod 
Men 

This i* not the first story that 
Brother Frank E, Grade, radio 
representathm of L. t/* No, S, of 
New York City, has had m the 
Electrical Worker* hut neverthe^ 
less, we %oekome hie story and each 
month will he looking forward to 
another one from him. Brother 
Grade has done lots of good work 
in forming the Radio Division of 
L* V, No, *f, find from the reparts 
that we have, there nrit quite a 


Flood nor blizzard fail to halt 
work of I* B, E. W* representative 
as he adds members to new di- 
vision* News from radio centers* 


number of radio men in the Now York 
territory who are mendiors of the 
/* /?* E, XV, Brother Grade has for this 
month* s copy submitted the following i»- 
teresting story of a unionhed radio sta- 
tion in the New York territory i 

The photograph of the transmitter 
shown is that of Panel No. 1, used to 
modernize one of the oldest stations in 
the east* 

The unit was designed and constructed 
tn its entirety by members of the 1. B. 
E* W* and was installed in January, 
1932. For one year it has operated 
without any trouble and after the initial 
adjustment, has performed without once 
deviating more than five cycles from its 
assigned frequency (940 k.c,). 

The frequency control panel is the 
first of two panels (second not yet con- 
structed) and has been so built and ar- 
ranged that the ori^nal pane! is now 
controlled by this unit 


In consists of two separate tempera- 
ture control ovens, a 210 oscillator, two 
buffer stages of 265s and final buffer 
stage of 1-862. Separate power supply 
is incorporated in the panel for plate 
voltages aa well aa rectified a. e. for the 
grid bias. 

Each unit is shielded separately by 
aluminum* High grade equipment is 
used throughout and sufficient number 
of meters are provided to allow neces- 
sary readings to be taken at a glance. 

The design and construction were done 
by Brothers D* D* Jones, engineer in 
charge; T* Castellani, assistant* and 6* 
Fairclough and J* Turrini, who comprise 
the technical staff of WAAT, which has 
since been augmented by Brother H. 
Mai chow* 

Station W'AAT is owned by the Rrem- 
mer Broadcast Corporation and during 
the past year, Local No* 3 had the 
pleasure of signing an agreement with 
the owners and management, Mr. Frank 
Bremnier, Mr* D. Hollenbougb and Mr* 
P* LaStoya* This agreement constitutes 
the first signed agreement between a 
New York broadcast station and the 
radio operators. 

Another article will follow shortly on 
some other fine work performed so effi- 
ciently by union men at this same sta- 
tion, namely, the design of the first 
independently built frequency mon- 
itor approved after several weeks’ 
test at the United States Bureau 
of Standards* 

Why Organization? 

lit introducing the writer of the 
follmoing article, who is Br other 
C. M. Siotip, chief tmgmeer of 
Radio St4i,ti&n WIL, tn SL Louis, 
we will take just a few moments to 
give you our thoughts alicmf tAis 
Brother, Brother Stoup 
has worked in several roifio sta- 
ti&ns around the country and his 
long ejeperienee in the radio game 
includes a long list of steamers 
from back tn the days when radio 
wasn*t anything like it is today. 
No doubt many of you Imve al- 
ready read some of his toritings 
about **the old days.** We can say 
that he is one of the loyalest mem- 
bers of our organisation and that 
he at ail times has seen to i( fitaf 
all unton rules are obeyed on the 
job. Not only is he loyal to his 
anion hut at all tmes sees that his 
employer gets a square deal from 
his men and summing it all up, m 
a few words, we might say that his 
jah is just like a smooth running 
motor at times* In the three 
years that your writer has known 
him, he has learned that, ex- 
cept having all the regulnr faults 
that are needed to a mon 

qualify as a radio man, you would 

iCoottEiiie^ OB pJice 1S1> 
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Doles 

Paralyzed Business 
Falling Living Standards 
Despair 


/ Public Works 
] Reviving Business 
j Renewed Purchasing Power 
I Hope 


Ir seems incredible that in this hour — at this stage of the depression — in a supposedly enlightened 
country^ that we should be called upon to defend planned construction of public works as a relief and 
job measure. But in times like these the credulity of intelligent men is taxed beyond measure* 

To begin with let us notice accepted facts. 

From an ardent advocate of public works* and a leading exponent of this plan, Herbert Hoover 
was transformed as President into a non -believer. He refused to embark upon any such policy though 
he had a mandate from Congress* and economic urgency* to do so. 

It may be supposed* therefore* that there was strong* invisible opposition to planned construction* 
and that this opposition came from those who feel that their economic interests would be jeopardized* 
Inasmuch as business men* industrialists* and labor could not possibly be adversely affected* it may be 
fairly concluded that this opposition came from that seat of all national reaction, the banks. Further* 
it may be concluded that this opposition has not been removed: that it still exists as an ever-increasing 
menace. 

This opposition is given in the face of successful experience with public works in every country 
of the Western World, Australia* Austria, Canada* Czecho Slovakia* Denmark, Finland, France* 
Germany, Great Britain* Italy and Russia — all have used planned construction in time of depression. 
It is not an untried entity* It has the support of such economists as Keynes of England: Cassell of 
Sweden: Milhaud of Switzerland: Stephan of Germany: and Carver* Douglas, Bonbright, Foster* 
Berman, Haber. Gulick* Lubin and Lorwin of the United States, It is a sound* statistically proved 
program of relief* 

Opponents of public works hold brutally to the philosophy of deflation. Bankers* themselves 
accepting government aid* refuse it to every other section of the population. They hold to the insane 
proposition that everything must go to smash* must reach the zero point, before improvement can begin. 
Everything* of course* but banks, and interest rates. Now a public works program more nearly simu- 
lates actual business conditions than any that can be devised. Economist Keynes says, ''In so far as the 
greater volume of employment and business means that wage earners carry in their pockets increased 
purchasing power in bank notes* and that business men keep at their banks an increasing purchasing 
power in bank deposits* there can be an increased volume of credit of an entirely innocent and non- 
tn flat tonary description/’ 

It is true that government finances are in a mess due to the poor managership of Andrew Mellon 
and Ogden Mills, But even so the government is fully capable of floating five billion in construction 
bonds* if it cared to face the unemployment problem with the same forthrightness as it faced the 
bank crisis. 

There is plenty of work to do. Schools are needed — hundreds of them. Flood control is 
needed* as rhe recent costly rampage of the Ohio shows us. How trivial that resourceful Americans act 
like p*issive Chinese and allow rivers repeatedly to destroy property and erase human lives simply because 
they will not embark upon public works program. Public hospitals, garages* and rural electrification 
are also needed badly. 

Moreover the most advanced industrial nation of the world, these benighted states* reeks with 
slums, Merc crasement of slum areas* if undertaken, would provide enough work to pull a half dozen 
nations like ours out of the doldrums. One million homes in New York City alone are without proper 
bathing facilities. Only one half of American homes measure up to the minimum standard of health and 
decency. It is unbelievable but perhaps 33 per cent of American homes arc without sewers or city water. 

Who said America is overbuilt? America is only ha If- built. Its slums are festering sores* teeming 
sources of disease and crime. 

It is to be expected President Roosevelt will not listen to bankers and halt public works pro- 
grams. It is to be expected that Itc will approach this socially sound remedy with the same far-flung 
vision and warm humanity as he has approached Muscle Shoals, 

''The greatest hope for sustained building activity for the next five to 10 years is to be found 
in those types of construction that serve a community need but are conducted by private business enter- 
prise with the co-operation of public authority,'* So says the American Construction Council of which 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt is honorary president. 
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Ex ecutive Council Faces Many Problems 


Minutes of Meeting of the Inlernatianal Executive Council as of March, 1933 


T he regular meeting of the Interna- 
tional Executive Council opened at 
Internationa! Headquarters, Room 
e09, 1200 J&th St R W,, Washington. 
D. C.p March 14, 1933, Chas, M. Paulsen 
presiding. 

The Chair appointed G. C* Gadbols 
and Jas. K Casey as auditing committee. 

An appeal from Local Union No, 8G 
for financial assistance was conaidered. 
After the appeal was reviewed, dis- 
cussed and given thorough considera- 
tion, it was moved and seconded that 
the secretary stand instructed to explain 
to the local union that on account of 
the lack of funds and the numerous de- 
mands for financial assistance and re- 
missions of per capita, it was impossible 
for the council to grant the local uiiion^s 
request The motion was adopted. 

The appeal of E. Baguette, explaining 
reaaons for skips and delays in his pay- 
ments of per capita and requesting that 
the arrearages be eliminated, was pre- 
sented. After the matter was given 
thorough consideration, it was moved 
and seconded that the member be in- 
structed that the International Execu- 
tive Council cannot change the record 
of a member's standing in the Brother- 
hood. Motion carried. 

The appeal of John J, Sullivan and 
Moo Smith, members of Local Union 
No. 3, from the decision of the Interna- 
tional President was considered* All 
the facts in this case were reviewed and 
the council could not find where the 
appellants had presented any substan- 
tiating evidence that there was any ille- 
gality or fraud in the election of the 
local union's election board. The presi- 
dent, in his review, gave the appellants 
an opportunity, if they had any substan- 
tiating evidence to present it, which 
they have failed to do. Therefore, it 
was moved and seconded that the deci- 
sion of the International President he 
sustained p Motion carried. 

Applications for pensions as submitted 
by the International Secretary were 
then conaidered, Each application was 
reviewed. 

Examination of the members' records 
showed that the following were qualified 
to receive pensions in accordance with 
the provbioiiw of the constitution: 

L. U, Member 

L 0. John F. Cox 
LO, E, B, Minor 
L O, W, H, Mitchell 
1* 0* Hall A, Monger 
L 0, John McCullough 
L 0, F, 0. Post 
I. 0, Geo, H* Thurston 
, 1 Henry G. Riepe 

1 Adam Opel 
3 Joseph T. Cullen 
3 Frederick W. Brewer 
3 Wm. D, Hamilton 
3 Neil Nelson 


L. U, Member 
3 M* B. Papazian 
3 John E, Sherid' 

5 Alex McLean 
5 Edward A* Weed 
9 Michael J. Bresney 
9 John Griffin 
1 7 Patrick Cotter 
3S Geo, Bateson 
46 Alex Washington 
52 Minton E, Burt 
52 Frank Wilson 
58 M, L, Purkey 

66 Geo, W. Daubrosky 
68 David K* Miller 

103 William G. Barton 

103 David R. Gray 

103 Leonard W* E. Kimball 

1 03 Frank Mellin 

113 Arthur A, Stanton 

124 Walter Freeman 

134 Amos Cook 

134 J, J. Cusk'k 

134 John Etges 

134 F. W. Forsberg 

134 Fred A, Godfrey 

134 Paul C, Stephens 

247 Jos* IL Armstrong 

247 Wm. H* Conklin 

328 John S, Joyce 

373 Nathan Roe 

5S)6 Geo, W, Young 

723 Jacob N* Madden 

It was moved and seconded that pen- 
sions on the above named members bo 
granted and that the International Sec- 
retary notify them in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution* Mo- 
tion carried. 

On the following applications for pen- 
sion, it was discovered that some of the 
applicants had not 20 years' continuous 
standing while others were not 35 years 
of age when their applications were con- 
sidered by their local unions: 

L, U. Name 

3 William K, Allen 
3 James Martin 
3 Matt Smith 
62 Nelson M. Kafka 

67 Geo. A* Burnham 
103 Claude S* Boardman 
1 34 Peter Stichter 

134 W* C. McConnell 
134 D. L, Bernard 

The constitution provides that a mem- 
ber to be eligible for pension must be 
65 years of age and must be in con- 
tinuous good standing for 2tj years Im- 
mediately preceding his application. The 
constitution further provides that his 
application must first be presented and 
acted upon favorably by the member's 
local union* Therefore, application for 
pension on any member who had not 
attained the age of 66 years or who had 
not 20 years' continuous good standing 
when applying to his local union for 
pension should not have been acted on 
favorably by hia local union. In the 


above cases, the local unions took favor- 
able action, while the members either 
had not the required standing or had 
not attained the required age, There- 
fore, the council instructed the secre- 
tary to notify the local unions and the 
members why favorable action could not 
be taken and that if they maintain their 
continuous good standing they will be 
able to make application to their local 
unions so that those applications may 
be presented to the council at Its Sep- 
tember meeting. 

The following applications for pen- 
sion were held over because of a con- 
troversy as to the members' ages. Each 
of the applicants gave an age in 1922 
on his application for benefit certificate 
in the Electrical Workers' Benefit Asso- 
ciation which would not make him 66 
years at the present time and no evi- 
dence has been presented to prove that 
the age given in 1922 was incorrect. 

L, U, Name 

134 S. Norris 
134 Thomas O'Neil 
134 Paul C* Roberts 
134 D, L, Barlow 
134 A, C, Taylor 

These applications will be considered 
at the next meeting of the council fl 
proof as to ages can be furnished. 

The council discussed with the Inter- 
national Secretary and the International 
Treasurer the financial situation and the 
condition of the banking of the Inter- 
nationars funds. After a thorough dis- 
cussion, it was decided that there should 
be a further diversification of the funds 
of the Brotherhood. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
International Secretary stand Instructed 
to open an account for the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers with 
the American Security and Trust Com- 
pany at Washington, D. C., funds to be 
withdrawn by check in the name of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers aigned by the International 
Secretary and the International Treas- 
urer. Motion was adopted. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
International Secretary be instructed 
that as soon as he has sufficient funds 
he open an account in the name of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers with the American Security 
and Trust Company to be known as the 
secretary's account for the depositing 
of daily receipts, withdrawals and trans- 
fers from this fund to be mode by check 
in the name of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers signed by 
the International Secretary. Motion 
was adopted* 

The couneil advised with the In- 
ternational President at length on the 
overhead operating expenditures of 
rC&ntlnqed on pugtt 184) 
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Detailed Re suits of Referendum 


AS OF JANUARY 15^ 1033 
Tolftli 

Jn FaYor of Oppopec! 

33, 80S 4J08 


h. !/• 



L. V, 



L, t?. 



Na. Citif State 

Pnv&r 0pp. 

Nu. Cltu State 

Fa vor Opp. 

No. Vitp Btote 


Fa par 

1 8t^ lioula. Mo. 

550 


180 Vallejn, Calif 

6,1 


429 Nashville, Tenn. 


20 

2 St. Louis, Mo,,™-— **_*-** 

1.32 


181 Ctiea, k V.„ 

BO 

**2 

430 Racine, Wla* 


]ft 

H New Yatk City, N, — 

6455 


185 Helena, Uant, 

57 


431 .Maaon City, Inwa^ 


0 

4 New Oricaup, Yji — 


T 

103 RpringOeld, 111—. ___ 

10ft 


434 l>ftttgl*s, Arls.»-.-...««— 

.***• 

11 

0 Pittebiirith, t**,,. 

038 

3 

104 Stirerefiort, La...,—....— 

18 


4,15 Winnipea Man Canada 


64 

fl San Friiiicipeo, Calif— 


390 

105 Milwaukee, Wla*. 

7 


437 Fall River, Mass,,***—' 


21 

T Sfirlnftf1f>l4, 

120 


IDfl Itnckfnrd, 111 ^ _ 

Oft 


441 Santa Ana, CuliL 


1 1 

8 Toiedb, Ohio - 

115 


200 Anacondii, 

90 


444 Pemea City, Okla 


11 

0 Chlcam, 

927 


205 Betrult. Alich. 

17 


449 Pncittelln, Idaho 


14 

11 Alhany, N T. 

15 

17 

208 Norwalk, Conn 

17 


458 Aberdeen, Wash 

— — * 

15 

12 Pueblo, Colo— 

It 


211 Atlantic City. N, J.- — 

122 


461 Aurora. Ill, 


31 

IB Jewif^y ruy, N. 4, 

12 

2 

212 Cincinnati* Ohio— 

34t 


465 San Blegio, Callf.„. — 


84 

10 Evan^llle, ' lad. - 

11 


213 Vancouver, IL C„ Can. 

403 


470 Haverhill, Ifaas. 



17 nelroil, MJrh. 

083 


214 Chlcaffii. 

75 

12 

471 Mlltlnoeket, Maine ^ ^ _ _ 


"17 

20 New York City, N, t, 

ni 


222 Bar iTarbor. Malua 

7 

•J 

474 klemtibls, Tenn.««_ 


15 

21 PEnadelplila, Pa. 

10 


223 Broektriu, Maas 

18 

-^r 

481 [ndlanapolls, Ind.— — 


202 

22 Ometia. Nebr — 

91 


225 Norwich, Cdiiq._-^.._ 

n 


483 Tacoma, Wjeh._ 


105 

25 t^onf lilaud City. N. Y. 

1B9 


226 Topeka. Nana. 

13 


492 Montre*]. Que-, Canada 


41 

25 WaaliluirtOQ. D,' C.™ — 

43 

iis 

228 AUentomi'Hasloii, pa.-, , - - 

3 

’l2 

404 Mllwaokes, iVla — 


45t 

27 ftaJtliuore, Md. 

14 


229 York. Pa. * 

12 


501 Vonkerv. N. Y 


441 

2B Baltltnore, Md. - 

S52 



230 Victoria, 11. C„ Can.. 

92 

», _ 

502 8t- Johii| K. B., Canada,^ 


20 

jia KVw P* 

8 


233 Newark, N 1. _ 


14 

5f^8 Savannan, Ca. . 


2ft 

34 Prarla, lll._ . . 

87 


235 Taunton. Mass..— 

'id 


509 Import, N, Y 

.-.*** 

10 

35 Hartford. Cotiii. — — 

51 

10 

237 -Niagara Fall*. K. Y„. — 

13 


510 Grand Island. Nebr. — 


5 

SfJ liUcrameuto. CaJlf. — - , 

34 


238 Asheville. K C. 

19 


514 Bciroit. Mich 


1ft 

BT New Britain, Conn.——.. 

31 



240 Muocatlne, tow* — 

17 

—I 

522 I^awrencc, Mas*.— 


43 

B8 CjeveJand. Oblo 

870 


241 Ithaca, N. 

15 


B25 Banbnry, CnnU— — — 


26 

30 Clerelnud, Oblo -- 

290 


243 Railna*, t'aUf 

10 


52ft Milwaukee. Wis, 


66 

40 Hollywood, Calif. - — 

312 


245 Toledo. Dblo,. — . 

76 


5B2 HIllLtigii Mont. 


63 

41 Bairnio. N, Y, 

4ft 

05 

246 .Steubenville, Ohio...^,,— 

16 


535 Hvansvllle. I&d., — — 


15 

42 Dtica, N, Y. 

10 


247 Schenectady, N, V,—.— 

1ft 


516 Schenectady, N. Y.- , ■ - 


12 

48 Svrneufle, N. Y 

44 

10 

350 San Jo&\ Calif., — — 

12 


517 San Francisco, Catif.*«— 


18 

4 ft nnfTaln, M V. 

10 


252 -4nn Arhor, Mich.— 

18 


540 Canton Blito 


18 

40 S^^Htfle, WaPih. 

2H5 

a 

255 AahiHiid, Wls,...„ 

0 


544 Hornell. N. Y— 
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President A review of President Roosevelt’s first month 
Roosevelt^a in office presents a dazzling picture of a brave 
Dilemma and attractive personality doing battle with an 
almost impossible situation, A fair measure 
of his efforts must take into consideration the fact that he fell 
heir to a schedule obstructed for four years, by a do-nothing 
Congress and administrator, and by the fact that the bank 
collapse tumbled in upon him at the hour of his taking office. 

Still the American people, and his millions of friends should 
not become confused by t!ie dazzling and welcome speed wllh 
which the new executive has met cmergcndes. These friends 
must see that Mr, Roosevelt Is in a position at this moment 
not unlike Mr, Ifoover’s, a situation which presents a vexed 
conflict, as between two general courses of action. 

On the morning after the banks resumed business, it was 
announced in the press that 38 billions of dollars were stored 
in the coffers of these banks now and at last opened. the 
same time, it became known that loans — what there were of 
them — were being made to mortgage and business operators 
at the accustomed rate of interest of 6 per cent— the old rate 
of 192^ and prioy thereto. In short, Mr. Roosevelt, like Mr. 
Hoover, had saved the banks, but he had done nothing to get 
the wheels of industry" moving — to give wages, and increase 
purchasing power, 

Thii is written not to hint blame of the new President. It 
is written to scan facts realistically. President Rcjosevclt’s 
dilemma consists in having money stored and idle sufficient to 
start business, but as yet with no plan, method or power to 
secure the money and put it to work. 

It will not go automatically to work. Bankers will never 
put it to work because there is no promise of quick and larger 
profits. And so it must remain idle, while a rich nation 
slumps deeper and deeper into a buying famine, into unem* 
ployment, and into despair. 

The dilemma e,xists because our whole machinery of gov- 
ernment, our whole national life and national psychology are 
against taking the necessary steps. The necessary steps arc 
simple. It is to take the money from where it is, and put it 
where it is needed. 

This is regarded as paternalism, as radicalism, but it is the 
only thing that will work, and can work, and so ft was 
declared a few days before March 4 by an aide to the 
President him^If* 
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Until this is done, alt other measures arc palliatives and 
subterfuges. 


Minimum The spectacle of thieving and lawless 

Bank Reforms bankers getting the full measure of justice 
would he refreshing, and will satisfy a 
primitive urge to wreak vengeance where vengeance is due, 
but this is not bank reform, and bank reform is needed. There 
are certain minimum reforms which the American people 
should clamor for until they get them, 

( 1 ) Depc^its guaranteed preferably by making the Postal 
Savings banks not only repositori^ but personal credit stations 
with checking privileges. These banks should stay liquid, so 
that depositors might have instantaneous withdrawal rights, 

(2) Separation of commercial and private banks, and rigid 
federal supervision of both, 

(3) No speculation. 

Even these reforms would not end the pernicious practice 
now exercised by big bankers of com rolling industrial and 
social policies through the control of credit. Until such con- 
trol is wrested from them, there will be no economic planning 
in America of a social character, and no real government by 
constituted authorities. Only full and unqualified public 
ownership of banks will accomplish this end. 


Pity German What a fatigued people can do when its 
Labor nerves are ragged with anxiet>^ is illustrated 

by Germany’s plunge into Hitlerism. A 
fla.s]iing oratorical style, unscrupulous promises, a modern sensc 
for organization, have placed an adventurer at Germany’s 
helm, and civilized values have received another blow or two. 
His strong-arming the Jewish race is a slur on humanity. 

The most to be pitied arc German labor unions* Hitler has 
placed at the head of the labor portfolio the labor-hating 
emploj'cr of the nation, the king of company unionism. It 
is as if a President of the United Slates had appointed Walter 
Gordon Merritt, or James Emery SecretaTy of Labor, This 
union foe is pledged to uproot, rend, scatter and destroy the 
trade union movement. It remains to be seen whether this 
is possible, but it should be remarked that Hitler has set for 
himself some task. 

It is to be regretted that the American labor movement has 
no way in which to aid the German unions. For if they go, 
labor the world over will be adversely affected* 


Wbat May The standard of living of America is dis- 
Be Expected mally falling. Wages are being driven 
down, WTicther President Roosevelt in- 
tended it or not, his honorable redemption of a campaign 
pledge to cut government expenses has sensed not only to 
penalize government employees in drastic wage cuts, hut to 
encourage hard-boiled private employers to follow suit. The 
proudest nation on earth is now about where it was in 1900, 
as far as living standards go, and this is nothing to boast of. 
There are still those who believe — mostly big and dis- 
credited bankers — that a policy of continued deflation must 
be followed, and it is being followed with a vengeance. The 
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costs are terrible to behold, in human life, happiness and 
tvclfiire, 

\Vhat else may be expected ? As the standard of living is 
driven downward, there will come an hour of artificial infla- 
tion, and then the unemployed, half -employed, and drastically 
docked workers will be caught between falling wages and 
kiting prices — between the lower millstone of deflated wages, 
and the upper millstone of inflated prices. 

While writhing beneath the artificially produced condition 
— all, in order to save taxing those who still have — the 
underlying papulaticm will likely have before it the spectacle 
of a government urging its people to buy bonds. For it is 
reported in Washington that the governrnent expects to take 
the financial cause directly to the people, and by using war 
psychology, phraseology, and methodology put on new 
‘"Liberty loan” drives. 

Even these things can be borne if by these anguished 
methods, business is set in motion, but we would not be 
honest unless we added, wc are skeptical of business recover- 
ing by any such processes* 


Bogus Lawyers with scant professional ideals have 
Rad icals started to prey on labor unions ev-^en as so-callcd 
ambulance-chasers used to make utilities their 
target. These lannt^rs take cases of unemployed union mrm- 
bers on the ground that the union is legally responsible for 
their unemployment. This action is proposed at a time when 
50 to 90 per cent of the union membership is out of work. 
Under such conditions the union is about as much responsible 
for ufiemployment of a member as the President of the United 
States is responsible for Chinese deaths in Manchuria: both 
happen to be co-existent. 

Union members who go to court under such circumstances 
not only violate the constitution of the union, they also violate 
every unwritten Law of the labor movement. Those members, 
who pose as radicals, as bringerg of the light, as heralds of 
the new day: those members who condemn class collaboration, 
lack of democracy, and union corruption, and then turn to 
capitaltstic-minded laivjers, and the courts on the flimsy pre- 
text that the union has kept them out of work should forfeit 
the respect of every intellectually honest radical in the country". 
They have fastened the tentacles of a hostile system a little 
tighter round the throat of labor. They have settled the 
system they pretend to hate a Utile more firmly in the saddle. 


A Tribute to One of the most gratifying facts of 

Our Membership this dark year is the result of the 
referendum election in this organisa- 
tion. At a time when unemployment is up, when depression 
has sapped the nation, when it fs hard to think coolly and 
wisely, when suspicion of the motives and of the actions of 
others is easy to harbor, the membership of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers voted 33,885 to hold, 
and 4,108 not to hold the regular convention this year* This 
is a tribute to the sanity, loyalty and intelligence of the mem- 
bership* It also presupposes hope for this organization. If 
lying tongues, hunger, hostile capitalists, joblessness, and a 


collapsed business system can not destroy our unity^ — then 
nothing can. This organization wiU- survive the depression, 
and become a still greater power in the electrical industry. 

This publication never assumes an apologetic air. It never 
has to* It is not doing so now. But it can assure the mem- 
bership that their officials are worthy of their confidence and 
serving with devotion, loyalty and intelligence the common 
cause. 


Darkness This is the age of black reaction* This is 

Before Dawn an hour of conservatism s triumph. This 

t>*pc of the world’s economic life is not 
unlike that of 1818 to 1848, when Metternich doramated 
Europe and built by Vm^ trickery, subterfuge, bribes and 
power, obstructions and obstacles against a nsing young 
democracy. Metternich’s policy by suppression succeeded, 
always seemed to succeed, for a while, but by 1848 he was 
discredited, his life was in danger, and Europe was aflame 
with democratic revolt. It is always thus. Vigorous, per- 
sistent, irrupt suppression is a good sign as well as a painful 
fact ; it is a sign of fear, hate, and defeat on the part of out- 
worn, desperate conserv.itivcs. It is true in politics — dark- 
ness, intense darkness, precedes the dawn. 


Interest Rates It is a curious and biting commentary on 
and Batiks American psychology and ethics that 

while wages arc being shoved down, 
nothing is said about interest rates, and nothing is said about 
the refusal of bankers to loan money to business men. Listen 
to \V\ R. Angcll, president of Continental Motors: 

"The hnnk% for many months prior to the *hoIdin|t' were 
not interested In helping our industry. The banks will not 
loan even though there is every justification for doing lO." 

Recently a writer in the New York Times made an 
analysis of mortgage loans made in Manhattan. Here are 
his findings: 


MORTGAGE LOANS IN MANH.MTAN 


Jt 

Amount 

Pererntn^t 
&f T&tat 

per cpfit- ............... 


64*0 

SyS ptr cent......*., 


6,6 

5 per cent 

1,7 IS, BOO 


per cent * - 

.... 176,800 

1.4 

4 per cent. 


4.1 

Umisiinl rates 

422, 7i9 

3.4 

T me rest not stated. * ...,*., 

827,939 

6.7 

Total ................ 

$12,377, 08J 

100.0 


It would be a pleasant thing if wage-cutters would turn to 
the real cause of business atagnatron for a change. 


As a matter of emergency President Roosevelt has faced 
banking and farming questions* Unemployment was an emer- 
gency question before cither of these two. He could do no 
more sensible, constructive and popular thing than to make the 
30-hour week and its variant a matter of executive order. 
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PROPER CARE OF SHOES MEANS WORTH WHILE SAVINGS 

By tIALLr LVSN 


more pairs of shoes this 
I month/" said Evelyn mournfully, 
*'and I don't know where the 
money is coming from* But the kids 
have to have shoes* With the weather 
so bad now I don't like to have them 
running around getting their feet sop- 
ping wet/' 

“Can't the shoes they have be re- 
paired?” said her husband* in a despond- 
ent tone, for he was working only in- 
termittently and did not know how long 
the present job would last* 

"I don’t think it would be worth the 
cost," said Evelyn* She went to 
the children's room and returned 
with the shoes* “Look at them* 

What do you think?” 

The shoes were badly scuffed 
and shabby* One of Tommy's lit- 
tle oxfords had ripped at the seam 
across the toe* Billy’s showed evi- 
dences of having been soaked in a 
mud puddle and then dried too 
quickly, for the leather had dried 
hard and cracked* On both pairs 
the soles and beels were almost 
completely worn out* 

"I guess you are right/' said 
George, “but shoes are a mighty 
big item in our household ex- 
penses* It ought to be possible 
to make them lost longer* Try to 
get some better shoes^ and let's 
see if w’e can't keep them in better 
condition* When I was a boy on 
the farm T used to oil my boots 
to make them waterproof* I think wc 
ought to find out something about the 
care of shoes. We might make our own 
last longer, too*" 

Proper care will do wonders in ex- 
tending the life of shoes and at the same 
time will keep them looking like new* 
Forming the right habits about the care 
of footwear ts certainly worth while, 
and if we do it now because wc have 
to make every penny count, we'll like 
to continue it because of the savings 
in shoe bills and the better appearance 
that will result. Children especially 
should be encouraged to form the habit 
of keeping their shoes clean, polishing 
them regularly, and oiling them once or 
twice a month with a little castor oil, 
and to avoid getting them soaking wet* 

Bulletin Gives Good Tips 

There are many good suggestions for 
Ibt* proper care of shoes in the bulletin 
from the U* S* Department of Agricul- 
ture known as Farmers' Bulletin No* 
1523, “Leather Shoes — Selection and 


Care/' which I picked up recently* 
Although this is not a new bulletin it 
seemed to me one that would be par- 
ticularly useful right now, as I am sure 
many of my readers are feeling de- 
spondent over shoe bills* 

In the selection of shoes, especially 
those which will receive hard wear, such 
as men's work shoes, and children's 
shoes, some precautions may be observed 
to select shoes that will be extra service- 
able* For example, moat sole leather is 
vegetable tanned; but chrome sole 
leather, which la tanned with compounds 


of chromium, wears longer* The nat 
Ural, or unwaxed chrome leather has a 
light bluish-green color, and is the long- 
esUwearing sole leatheF made* How- 
ever, in the natural state it is very por- 
ous and is not suited for outdoor wear 
except in very dry regions- When filled 
with waxes and gTeases the leather has 
a much darker appearance and is more 
nearly waterproof, still being more than 
ordinarily durable; hence very desirable 
for work shoes* 

Among the best leathers for shoe 
uppers are calfskin, which is very strong 
and pliable and Is probably the most sat- 
isfactory and serviceable leather for 
year 'round wear* For women's shoes, 
kid leather is rated as excellent; but it 
is often imitated in sheepskin for cheap 
shoes. Sheepskin is loose and stretchy 
and not durable; it has a tendency to 
get out of shape and scuff or peel* Pat- 
ent leather is made by coating leather 
with special varnishes or enamels. Pat- 
ent colt is of superior quality. All 
patent leather shoes will eventually 


crack or develop fine checks in the fin- 
ish, but are usually very durable and 
nearly waterproof. Colt skins and 
horaehides make very durable uppers for 
men's shoes. 

Welted soles usually give longer serv- 
ice than other types, not only because 
on the average they are heavier but also 
because they can be more easily and 
more neatly repaired* Owing to the 
absence of lacks and stitches through 
the insole the inside finish of wetted 
shoes is smooth* In shoes known as the 
McKay typo the outsole, upper and in- 
sole are sewed together by stitches 
that pass through the insole. Con- 
sequently a row of stitches, and 
also, because they cannot be re- 
moved in the McKay construction, 
a line of clinched lading tacks arc 
left on the inside of the shoe* 
These at times hurt the feet* 
McKay type shoes cannot be as 
readily and as neatly repaired oa 
welted shoes. Feel the inside of 
the shoe for tacks* Turned shoes 
and slippers are light weight and 
flexible because the upper is sewed 
wrong side out to the sole and 
then turned right side out; they 
are not of the durable type in- 
tended for hard wear* Women's 
and infant's shoes and slippers are 
usually of the turned or else the 
McKay type. 

The fitting of shoes must be 
studied carefully, for shoes that 
arc too short or too tight or shaped 
wrong will cause deformities of the feet 
that are very painful and expensive to 
correct* Be sure to buy shoes that are 
long enough to liavi; a little space be- 
yond the toes; also wide enough in the 
toe to allow a normal spread of the foot 
in w^alking* This is very important in 
children's shoes as it allows their feet 
to develop in a natural, healthy shape* 
Bunions, corns, and many other foot 
ailments are due to wrongly fitting 
shoes. 

Care Save* CaiK 

Because leather is after all the hides 
of animals, and in its natural state con- 
tains a small but well-distributed amount 
of oil, it will be ruined by anything that 
removes the oil, such as mud, water or 
excessive dryness* Oil and grease keep 
leather in a pliable state and preserve 
it. Therefore, the life of boots and 
shoos may be extended by keeping them 
clean, pliable, and water resistant* 
Shoes for heavy outdoor wear need 



Courtesy U. S. Dept, ef Agrieutture 


Waterproofing work shoee ii not difficult nor expensive. 
Here Is all the eqtiipinent yon need- A mixture of 
petrol Rtum and beeswax ii Uied, one of the formulae 
given with ihii article* 
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greasing. Those for street wear need 
polishing onty, though the soles may 
be oiled or greased. 

Frequent polishing, especially with 
flexible wax polishes, which contain a 
good deal of oil, keeps leather soft and 
pliable and gives it a finish that helps 
to turn water and prevent the collection 
of dust and grease, A light, even oiUng 
with a little castor oU on a cheesecloth 
pad once or twice a month helps to keep 
patent leather uppers from cracking. 
Light colored leathers, of course, should 
not be Oiled because it will discolor them. 
Accidental oil spots can be removed by 
quickly spreading over them a thick film 
of pure rubber cement such ns is some- 
times found in tire patching kits. As 
soon as it is dry the film should be 
peeled off and the stain usually will 
come with it. When 
shoes get wet they 
must be dried care- 
fully and not too 
fast Here is the 
way to do it: 

Wash off mud and 
grit with lukewarm 
water. Oil street 
shoes with castor 
oilj work shoes with 
one of the prepara- 
tions to be described 
for greasing shoes. 

Oil applied lightly 
and evenly and well 
rubbed in will take 
a good shine when 
dry. Straighten the 
counter, heel, vamp, 
and toe. Stuff the 
shoes with crumpled 
paper to keep the 
shape and hasten 
drying. Finally set 
the shoes aside in a 
place that is not too 
warm and let them 
dry slowly. 

Work shoos will 
give bettor service 
if greased occasion- 
al I y , will wear 
longer, and keep the 
feet dry. As lime, 

Portland cement, 
lye, and other alka- 
Hne substances 
quickly ruin leather, 
if not protected by 
grease, a man who 
is in the building 
trades should find it 
worth while to take 
care of his shoes. 

Among the best ma- 
terials for greasing 
shoes are n^t^s 
foot, cod, and castor 
oils, tallow and wool 
grease, or mixtures 
of them, 

Formolfte Clearly 
Offered 

First brush the 
soles and uppers 
thoroughly to re- 
move all dust and 


dirt and then warm the shoes carefully, 
bearing in mind the danger of burning 
them if they are wet. Apply the warm 
oil or grease, which should never be 
hotter than the hand can bear, with a 
swah of wool or fiannel, and rub It well 
into the leather, preferably with the 
palm of the hand. Take special care to 
work the grease in thoroughly where the 
sole is fastened to the upper, as water 
soaks through there most often. Let the 
greased shoes dry in a warm, but not 
hot place. 

Linemen^s boots and the shoes of other 
men who work outdoors in all weathers, 
should by all means be waterproofed. 
It is not hard to do. Several formulae 
are given in the bulletin. 

ForMtdii 1 

Natural wool grcaBC, ounesa . S 


Women^B Auxiliary 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L. U. NOS. M. 
613 AND 632, ATLANTA, CA. 

Editor: 

We greatly appreciate your interest in 
the aaxiliarici and the ipace given them 
in your moti valnabit Journal and trust 
that our page will be aq overflowing with 
letters this month that you will have to 
omit my offering. However, we do want 
yon to know that the Altanta Auxiliary Is 
here to aUyl We have pledged ourselves 
together to “keep on keeping on.” 

New interest is shown at every meeting 
and the way our members are studying the 
political situation is more than encourag- 
ing. Y«1 We ere going to vote; perhaps 
have to cook a long time before we make 
the money to pay our taxes, but we wilt do 
it and reap the glory. 

Our principal aim Is to discipline our- 
selves and have a progressive auxiliary, 
taking our much-admired and honored Mrs. 
Franktln D. Roosevelt as our example, who 
can not only he a wife and mother behind 
the four walls of the White House but a 
wide-awake citizen, taking part in ail that 
is good for the advancement of education 
and welfare of our very own down-trodden, 
suffering people. Her very picture and 
the information given by Miss Schneider- 
man should be a refreshing Inspiration to 
women in all walks of life. 

During the session of iogislature the offl- 
eers of the Federation of Labor and the 
Atlanta Federation of Trades cannot be com- 
plimented too highly for their loyal and 
offldeTit support they gave ua during those 
long, trying hours, getting the blits of so- 
cial legislation passed. How proud we are 
of them. Think of it! From now on “a 
safe and honest primary/’ 

Auxiliaries, wake upl Spring is here! 
Give our editor a big rush. 

Mrs. DRwxr L. JoaKsoN, 

623 Terrace Avenue* 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dark petrolatum, ouncea 4 

Paraffin wax, ounces 4 

Formula f 

Petrolatum, pound — - I 

Beeswax, ounces — £ 

Fonritt/o J 

Petrolatum, ounces 8 

Paraffin wax, ouncee _ 4 

Wool greaso, ouftces - _ 4 

Crude turpentine gum, ouncea 2 

Formwia 4 

Tallow, ounces 12 

Cod oil, ounces 4 


Melt together the ingredients of the 
formula you aelect by warming them 
carefully and stirring thoroughly. Apply 
the grease when it is warm, but never 
hotter than the hand can bear. 

Grease thoroughly the edge of the 
sole and the welt, as this is where shoes 
leak most, and completely saturate the 
sole with the greaae. This can be done 
most conveniently by letting the shoes 
stand for about 15 minutes in a shallow 
pan containing enough of the melted 
waterproofing material to cover the en- 
tire sole, Rubber heels, however, should 

(CoDtlnued OU psge ITS) 



CourtcutJ t/. S, JStireau of //ome* 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD STEW 

Almost every country has a chnracterlstte dish of 
slowly cooked meat from the leas tender parts of beef 
or of lamb, or pork, or poultry. Familiar examples 
are Hungarian goulash, Irish stew, French ragout, and 
frieaseed chicken, Lamb is generally the basis of an 
“Irish” stew, but it probably takes its name rather 
from the potatoes in it than because it la exclusively 
made in Ireland, The combination of lamb with vege- 
tabfes is extra good, and you con have as many potatoes 
with it as you wish. The main thing about this or 
any other really well-made stew li to flour and brown 
the pieces of meat first, before you add water and stew 
thetn- 

Lsmb Stew 

2 pounds of lean raw lamb 1 green pepper, chopped 

2 tablespoons fat 1 quart water 

% cop sliced onion Flour 

3 cups diced carrots Salt and pepper 

Breast, shoulder, neck, flank, and trimmings are all 
good for lamb stew. Wipe the meat with a damp cloth, 
cut Into small pieces, and roll in fioiir. Melt the fat 
In a skillet, add the onion, cook until It turns yellow, 
and odd the meat. When the meat and onion have 
browned delicately, tranafer them to a kettle, and add 
the water, after first pouring it Into the skillet so as 
to gel the full benefit of the browned fat. Cover, and 
simmer for one hour. Then add the carrots, green 
pepper, and seasonings, and cook 20 minutes longer. 
If the stew Is not thick enough, add one tablespoon of 
flour mixed with two tablespoons of cold water, and 
cnok for several minutes longer, stirring constantly. 
Serve piping hot with brown potatoes cooked separ- 
ately and garnish with parsley. 
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L. U. NO. 7, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Editor: 

Good old ipring is with ui ngnin, and 
with our now President in olTice nnd gctUng: 
thinga running for good tlmee ngnin» the 
pi*opie fool better today and are looking for- 
ward to better times soon in having the beer 
bill |iaa®od and hoping that the brewing 
iniorestii live up to the promlHCR it would 
not be Jong before some of the boys will be 
working on new building iind quite aomo 
alteration in hotels and rnad heusca and we 
all hope it will come soon» the sooner the 
hotter, to go back to the good old day.^ w'hen 
you ran enjoy your lunch and a good hot 
dny wdth A good glass of beer 

Houfie cleaning this year will by no moans 
he reHtricted to the residentlnl aoctlons as 
may he realized when attenUon is given the 
paflt, present and prospective dovoiopments 
in husInoHs in the different hmncheji. Big 
businoMii and small business are both tixperi- 
onHng a renovation process that augurs 
for the restoration of conlldence and 
the development of industrial and com me r- 
dnl activities. 

There eeema to be quite a little dlMcussloa 
over President Roosevelt^s ”cmlian conser- 
vation corps'* schemE for the relief of unem- 
ployment; the dement of newness and adven- 
ture In the plan may appeal to some, etpecl- 
ally those who are not too closely bound hy 
home lies, for there are plenty of young 
men today hitch-hiking on trains and busses 
that will grasp It at their first opportunity 
to meet different people and to be able to 
see different dtles with no cost. 

But the building trades today are looking 
for plenty of new building and to he paid 
the prevailing rate of wages In each state, 
for there la no doubt there would Im plenty 
of cheap contractors throughout the country 
that would take advantage of these times to 
pay as little wage to the earner as they 
possibly could get away with according to 
law. There are many cases today where 
these sweat shops in cellar and apartment 
houaci have paid their help an Uttle as $fi 
to $10 a w^eek for a week of maybe 45 or 
50 hours, so I don't blame President Green 
and other labor leaders for finding out now 
before things advance where the union men 
stand in this new plan* 

Well, Mr- Editor, 1 hope to be able to have 
good news in my next letter in regard to 
employment in and around Springfield* 

E Mm,LAni£f;v, 


L. U, NO. 17, DETROIT, MICH, 

Editor: 

Just II comment or two on the article writ’* 
ten by Leonard Smith, mombor of I/oca! 
Union No. 58, L B. EL W*, and published in 
the January, 1933, issue of the Joutsbai., 
in which he describes a triple play that 
was made by the baseball team of Local 
Union No, BB, while combating with the 
team of Local Union No. 17, during the last 
baseball season. 

Brother Smith dcscrifaea the play as fol- 
lows; "The score was tied at two runs 
when. In the lost of the sixth, Local No. 58 
pulled off a triple play on the linemen. *Cec' 
Martin was on second, George Tripp on 
first and Remmert at bat. The ball was hit 


READ 

Earthquake reporlecl briefly, by 
L. U. No. 711, 

Dual union racket# by L. U. No. 
303. 

Men and Mnchlnot, by L. U, No. 
2B2. 

New Haven builds workers' classes, 
by L. U. No, 90, 

A suggestion for improvement, by 
L, U. No. 22. 

Houston develops way to help 
unemployed, by L. U. No, 06, 
Canadian railroaders fight cuts, 
by L. U. No. 409, 

Does politics pay? by L, U. No. 
50, 

Business reipondi to beer, by L. U. 
No. 14S. 

Battle for independence in Bos- 
ton, by L. U. No. 104. 

Cheap cons! ruction and earth- 
quakes, by L. U. No, 418 and 
L. U, No. IS. 

Tribute to warnor# officer and 
friend, by L. U. No. 103, 

Seattle looks forward, by L. U. 
No. 77, 

Oh, boys! Are these letters short, 
to the point, full of news, 
crammed with ideas# pep 
and loyalty* 


to Pat Zimmerman on first, who whipped It 
over to Art Cfipellc at third, forcing Martin. 
Art pegged it to Ted Buckheim, getting 
Tripp at second, and tlien Ted threw to Pat, 
getting Remmert." 

r desire to lake oxeeption to his descrip- 
tion of this play< ohd will fiescrlbe what 
really did happen, to-wlt: The acore was 
lied at two runs, and Tripp, of L. U. No. 17# 
was on first, and Martin was on second. 
However, when the batter, Remmert, of L. 
U. No. 17's team, hit the ball, it was picked 
up by Zimmerman* first baseman of Local 
No. 53, who placed hla foot on firat base, 
which retired the batter, and as Tripp did 
not leave first base* nor did Martin leavo 
second base, it was impoasiblo to complete 
a triple play. In other words, it was not 
compulsory for Tripp or Martin to leave 
their bases, and as Remmert woa out before 
he arrived at first base, he was not forcing 
Tripp to second, nor Martin to third. 

I do not desire to lake any of the glory 
away from Brother Zimmerman, that cap- 
able first baseman of Local No. 58, or the 
team as a whole, but when triple plays are 
so few and far between, even in big time 
baseball, I eannot conceive Zimmerman'i 
mind working that fast, ns the umpire did 
not know what it waa all about. 

I happen od to be coaching behind first 
base and was in a position to aeo just what 
happened during this play, and I am quite 
sure that Zimmerman placed his foot on 
first base before he threw the ball to the 
other basea. If L. U. No, 58 has a team in 
the field this coming season, and L. U. No. 
17 has one, I am quite sure that if any 


triple plnyi are made they wilt ho made by 
the team represcaUag L. U. No. 17, 

Pat. H. Hanahan. 


L. U- NO. IS, LOS ANGELES# CALIF* 
Editor ; 

Now if I can write these few linea without 
being disturbed by an earth temblor 1 will 
ho kieky* We have had so many of them 
the past few days that wo have got accus- 
tomed to them. The first of thorn was at 
5:66 p. m„ March 10, Since then we have 
had plenty of them. 1 lost track after they 
pasHod the 2,000 mark. (1 speak of myself 
personally.) I operate a large Bitaculc draw- 
bridge for the city of Loa Angeles. The 
bridge la about three mi lea from ihc bull- 
neMS dlstricl of Long Beach, lo you can 
readily see from our location that we were 
in ihc real quake. 

The dumago to the structure was minor. 
To me it was major! it is the luoat acnaa- 
tional feeling one could imagine going 
through. There have been nuiuy enrlh- 
quakes since 1 have been In Southern Cali- 
fornia, but thia one is the moat severe I have 
ever gone through. The damage done wos 
terrific. The loss of life waa not Ro great 
due to the time it took place. If it hnd 
huppened a few hours earlier It would have 
kiZleil thousands of school children, an about 
80 per cent of all school buildings collapaed. 

As J write ibis there is an invcsUgatlon 
hy the coroner and district attorney's ofilce 
to place the blame for faulty construction of 
school buildings. It does seem rather strange 
to see largo school buildings shaken all to 
piecos, and In some coses lying fiat on the 
ground, when buildings built for private 
concerns Just ncroas the street do not leem 
to be hurt. It has the general appearance 
of graft some place, so that's why the laves- 
tlgntlon li taking place. 

Now a few lines about Local No. 18. As 
you all know our Bureau of Power and Light 
were succcsiful In getting a loan from the 
R. E. C. of $20300,000 to construct a trana- 
misaion line from Angeles to Boulder 
Dam, a distance of 270 miles. Well, this 
work will not get started until about July, 
due to being put through the courts to test 
the legality, etc. I am at present gaUiering 
the data on this job and the things leading 
up to it. In fact I wanted to get It In the 
April JouriNAu, but due to all the excitement 
It Just couldn’t be done. I will soy this much 
about It that what 1 have gathered so far 
on It Is very Interesting, the amount of wire 
for instance, 15,090,000 pounds , height of tow- 
ers* 8S feet, and there are so many things In 
connection with it that if written op accord- 
ing to Hoyle will make good copy. It takes time 
to get all the dope on thia but If nothing 
happens (and I can get permission from the 
Editor for a 1,500 or 2,000-word article) 
I will be there for the May JourwAL. 

The damage to our Bureau of Power and 
Light during the quake was $L000, so I see 
by the daily press, mostly from falling walls, 
lireiiking dam serviees and poles, None of 
their power houses suffered any loss whot- 
ever, service waa Interrupted very little, 

laical No. IS Is still on the map and you 
will hear more end more of ui at tlmo 
goea by. J. E. flonmE. 
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L .U. NO. 22, OMAHA, NEBR. 

EditoFT 

No. 22 voted far the poitponement 
of the conventtoti mainly because tho Inter- 
national Executive Council «o recommended* 
The thought pervaded, however, that while 
the I. 0. was doing its level best it is far 
from being good enough. 

We have been assured that the Brother- 
hood shall be run on a buaineas basis; per- 
haps that is where the trouble is* Lika other 
businesses tbe I. O. reduced salarie*, laid off 
expert help or put them on part time, and, 
despite these economies, is now running in 
arrears $10,000 a month* Sorely that proves 
that there is something wrong with the busl- 
nesB system. Must wo wait another two 
years to understand this, and how long can 
we last at the rate we are going T 

The same conditions exist in Local No* 22. 
The offlcers returned their salaries, the man- 
ager went on part time, sick benefits were 
discontinued, assessments were put on work- 
ing members, attempts were made to have 
the per capita remitted. Wo went in arrears 
and finally did that which other businesses 
have done when they became overstocked* 
Either a sale or a bonfire* A sale could not 
be held for various reasons so It was a bon- 
fire. In that fire were not only cards issued 
to war babies when the cry was “Organbe, 
Organic!** but cards, insurance and pension 
rights of members of long standing, but who 
could not raiae the necessary two dollars to 
pay the per capita* Where will It end? It 
ii almost ns easy to predict as it is to relate 
what has happened. A local with a few 
tnembers holding the charter and lii some 
ptacea not even that; when this happens it 
is also easy to foresee an International with 
unions existing only where drcumstancea 
and intelligent conduct enabled them to 
survive. 

The success of the I. O, depends on the 
success of its units. In order to function 
100 per cent, its locals must also function 
100 per cent* Not enough has been done by 
the I. 0* to bring this about or hold it when 
once attained. The locals have been allowed 
to operate with officers and business man- 
agers who are chosen from the ranks, not 
because they have the neces!iary ability or 
qualifications to act as such, but because 
they must be of so many years standing in 
the local and are the best available or re- 
ceive the most votes. 

The local Is not merely a coUecling agency 
but a sales agency for labor, labor of men 
who have educated themselves to do elec- 
trical work and have associated themselves 
with an international agency that faciUtatea 
the sale of this labor through its branches 
and agencies established wherever electricity 
IB used* 

The men chosen to manage these units 
should have special qualifications^ — business 
training, the ability to promote and organise 
and, above all, salesmanship* 

It shoutd not be essential that they be 
union men and not necessarily the cheapest 
obtainable* A |4,O0D a year man in a $2,000 
a year territory might be better than a 
$2,000 man in a $4,000 territory* He should 
be chosen, hired and paid by the I* O* and 
be responsible only to the L 0* 

This, I believe, would do away with one of 
the worst evils with which some locals are 
afTlicted, namely, unconscious inefficiency* 

Jos BeuaK. 


L, U, NO. 26, NAVY YARD, WASH- 
INGTON, D* C. 

Editor; 

All you Brother press secretariei make it 
short and snappy hereafter and don't forget 
this 600 "no more, no less” words in your 
future correspondence to our Worker. 


note; W« didn’t §ay "/eft."] Here 
I was going all set to invade the numerous 
postoffices around this city beautiful to try 
out some of these brand new pen tips that 
Mr* Farley has ordered for "Mr* John 
Public,*' when an order comes from our In- 
to raational Secretary to "economize” on ink* 
Well, here I have a lot of new pen tips and 
a spoonful of ink* What a Ufel Smother 
deal to worry about. {Time out, Tm count- 
ing.) Well, I guess Mr* Bugniaxet is look- 
ing out for us boys after all* I believe after 
he gets through reading all of our letters it 
must resemble the Congressional Record in 
some respects — just a lot of words to satisfy 
the "constituenta." He has my thanks for 
informing me when the "dead line" is, and 
I certainly will abide by his “600" — no more. 
If someone didn't call a halt on me, I would 
make some of them Congressmen look sick. 

I won't have much timo to writa hereafter 
anyway. Yes, slreej Lika 10,000,000 other 
people, Tm going in the beer business* Every 
one I've come in contact with in the last few 
weeks is scheming about to find a suitable 
place to "locate" a beer garden* Everybody 
in business, and nobody to drink it! 

There's a lot of people shoutmg ont 
"Down with beer!" When the good old hot 
days roll around, III Join that crowd and 
"down'’ it will go, where to, I don't know. 

Out new President has certainly got "it," 
hasn't heT He's keeping all these "big job 
flunkies” worried to death, while he ia put- 
ting this U* S. A. back to its normal condi- 
tions once more. Home of tbeso "flunkies” 
are so worried about soma of their "soft 
jobs" tbey'ro in line for that they carry 
their own telephone around with them, In 
case they get that good old ring. One guy 
got a ting from "headquarters” and they 
told him that his government pay hadn't 
started yet and if he didn't pay his room and 
board he would soon be "working” for the 
District government. This fellow worked 
hard for Franklin D* Ho told this writer 
that he helped to distribute band-bills advo- 
cating the election of Roosevelt and Gamer 
down in Paris, Tex. Garner promised him a 
big job* If he sticks around here until May 
hell get It, too^the elephants are due here 
then and some one has to clean 'em — that's 
quite a job I 

Talking about elephants, I see that a lot 
of them are leaving for Europe. It won't be 
long before the big ones will join the rest of 
them* Here's hoping they all stay where 
they belong and let a man run the country* 

If there are "any” electricians out of work 
at priKCnt and want a "big'' job In Washing- 
ton, write to one of the local hotels and 
make reservations* Tell them you've b^n 
promised a big Job here. They're taking 
care of everybody who voted for Roosevelt 
and Gamer, so come on* 

Tom Craitn* 


L* U* NO* 2S, BALTIMORE, MD* 
Editor; 

The economic program dlscassod In last 
month's issue has been stamped with the ap- 
proval of the I* O. and goes into e^ect the 
first of April, thus a large stride in the di- 
rection of balancing the budget Is made. 

Fate seems to think that our troubles are 
not enough and burdens us with a bank holi- 
day, From the frying pan into the fire os 
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it werel At present our funds are tied up 
in a bank that restricts its withdrawals, 
thereby causing us further bardabip* 

A gleam of hope on the horizon. Congress 
has made it possible to indulge in a 3.2 per 
cent amber fluid. Now our intense craving 
for a real refreshing thirst quencher is satis- 
fied, but the opportunities that are afforded 
for employment at the present time aro even 
more gratifying. This is alt the result of 
baying a real leader in the White House. 
We can now look forward to a real program 
of reconstruction from our President* When 
facts are faced frankly and honestly, and 
real courage and leadership brought to the 
fore, a way is soon found to put into action 
ways and means for aiding the country. 

The relief committee has another success 
to ita credit and deserves a real hand for Its 
efforts. Brother H. Gettman was In the 
front lino this time and too much praise 
cannot be given him for his work* The boys 
all will profit by his efforts* 

Brother Ed Garmatx is now our famous 
chalk penman and an authority on tech- 
nocracy* As a sideline he happens to he vice 
president* Dick Vale ia a glutton for pun- 
ishment. Look at that shirt he wean. Ho de- 
serves to be decorated— with another shirt. 
The real hero of the hour ia Ed Lozinsky, the 
boy who deserves a double order of congrat- 
ulations— a father of twins* 

Meetings have been rather short lately. 
We don't know, at present, whether it's be- 
cause matters have been greatly expedited 
or the boys were in a special burry to start 
their auxiliary meeting at the curb. Habit 
is 0 strange thing* No matter how soon we 
adjourn tbo boys somehow get home at the 
same time* 

Regards to Bill Farber* Am still waiting 
for a letter. 

H. S* Eoseman. 


L. U. NO* 50, OAKLAND, CALIF, 
Editor: 

We on the Pacific Coast have many irons 
in the fire at the present time* The earth 
below is rumbling with earthquakeSi the sky 
overhead Is roaring with airplanes perform- 
ing war maneuvers in preparation for a con- 
flict with our neighbor across the Pacific, the 
Japs* The people who have their feet still 
on the earth in California are heavy laden 
with taxes, with no city or county In the 
state being able to balance their budgets* 
Even the state itsdf seems to be in a deplor- 
able condition, going in debt. Then we have the 
two largest jobs ever attempted In procesa of 
formation on the Pacific Coast. The bridge 
across the Golden Gate from San Francisco 
to Marin County and one from Oakland to 
San Francisco* They are both getting under 
way about the same time* The Golden Gate 
costing $35,000,000 and the Oakland to San- 
Franciaco $€2,000,000. 

Our members have forgotten how to work* 
there having been no work for the past two 
years. We have turned our attention to 
politics with, I must say, a fair amount of 
success* Before I proceed any further I 
must call the attention of all members of the 
Brotherhood in U* S- A* to the fact that It 
ia imperative to get into politics* for the 
past four years have demonstrated very 
dearly the country went very near slipping 
from the grasp of the common people of the 
country, and that includes you and me* But, 
thank God, a new captain has been hired 
and from observation no smoke screen from 
the enemies of the common people will 
obscure his vision* 

Franklin, you are a genius and may God 
spare and speed you on your way to success* 

Should any of the members of the Brother- 
hood become embued with the words of 
Horace Greely, “Young man* go west," for- 
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It and iiny homOf for Gad knows wo have 
had onaugh to do In for our own 

membera without having to pay the fare of 
wanderers from other states back again to 
the place they come from. That Is what the 
chaHty organizations of this county have 
been doing in the past. So stay away from 
this locality and by doing so you will help 
us and yourselves^ Remember the sayingp 
fsr off fields look green but when you get 
to the far off fields and look back, you find 
you have left behind much greener fields. 

Considering the fact with the banks closed 
and the muted rumble of the guns in Europe 
and China, and the fact that British elec* 
trical engineers are leaving the land of the 
Soviet Government, bound for their own 
countries; wo mny rest assured that the 
day is not far distant when we will have 
another conilkt whether m the Atlantic or 
Pacific boundaries. 

Many of us, dear Brothers, with silver 
threads among the gold look only to our 
President for relief, and that relief we will 
have If President Roosevelt will continue In- 
vestigating tho money changers, captains of 
industry, inlerslato boards and state boards 
if ft wero possible under the constitution to 
do so. 

The Insull racket is still fresh in our 
minds. How many of ua remember way back 
in to 12, or thereabout, a hearing in Wash* 
ington before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission where one of the country's leading 
railroad presidents was asked how about the 
public. Ills answer then was, "the public bo 
damned/’ He overlooked the fact that auto- 
motive engineering was then In its infancy, 
Now it has developed into a major industry 
eompeUng against tho railroads. The damned 
public found n way to get even with the 
railroads and so they will with the power 
racket. 

Hoping that President Roosevelt will con- 
tinue Investigating all Iheso racketeers for 
the nest four years, give them no breathing 
spell, have them always on the spot, allow 
them no spare time to frame against him In 
the next four years. Keep them and tho 
paid nowspapors of the Republican party 
answering qudstlnns regarding their steward- 
ship in tho Isst 12 yours, 

P, B. SWEBNBY. 


L. U, NO. 66, HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Editors 

On Thursday, March 30, I had the pleasure 
of attending a joint executive board and 
committees mccUng. Thlsi joint meeting Is 
composed of all the standing committees 
functioning in this local; each of them hav- 
ing a delegate represented at this Joint meet- 
ing, The meetifigs are regular affairs and 
are held on tho fifth Thursday of every 
month having that many Thursdays which 
happens approximately once every three 
months, Tho executive board consisting of 
Brothers Fercy Cook, chairman; J. T, Hobbs, 
recording secretary; J* S* Power, reading 
clerk; T. C. Baskin, A, B, Cocroft, R, W, 
Turner and S, W. Kirby were present and 
the following delegates reported from their 
respective committees r Brothers H. A, 
("Banty") Dyer for the examining board; 
C, C, <"Doc"> King for tho auditing com- 
mittee; L. M, Kays for the Decoration Day 
committee; John Marcus Loveless for the 
by-lftws committee; Harry W. Hurlburt for 
tho education committee; C. E. ("Pop") 
Randall for tho relief committee ; J, 0. 
Robinson for tho leglslativo committee. W- 
C. ("HI 11”) Parrisb made a short tnlk on 
the atTnirs of the local union followed by 
Brother B. A, ("Cowboy”) Conyers, vice 
president; W, R. ("Kirk") Kirkhart, treas- 
urer, and M. O, Maxwell, recording secretary. 
Brother A. J. Ban non, buslnesa manager- 


finandal secretary, made a short tnlk touch-^ 
ing on the machinery with which tho local’s 
business is run, commenting on tho past 
accompli shmenta and reminding the delegates 
of some of the problems pending* I might 
add hero that I got my say In, loo. 

Along towards the end of our meeting, 
sandwiches and coffee (this state Is dry) 
wero served. The meeting was conducted in 
a most orderly manner and the business was 
transacted with excellent dispatch. 1 am of 
the opinion that such gatherings are of In- 
cstlmablo value to our local union. It tends 
to famlUnrire the various committees with 
the accomplishments, obstacles and objectives 
confronting each committee and affords the 
executive board the opportunity to suggest 
and co-operate more fully with theso com- 
mittoes as welt as actually famiUnrijto Its 
members with the committee’s work. 

Several days ago I accompanied our busi- 
ness manager to the Electrical Workers 
Home which is located about 35 miles south 
of Houston* After traveling through some 
heavy bottom land we arrived at tho banks 
of th© Braios River where sat n Uttlo log 
cabin located between several largo live oak 
trees. The cabin is about 20 x 27 ft. and the 
only parts which were not hewed out of logs 
are the vrlndows and doors and the screen 
over them. Th© floor is algo finished with 
lumber. There are several outhotises made 
of split shingles cut from logs, conaliilng of 
chicken house, rabbit hutches, etc. On a 
largo limb of one of the trees is some tra- 
peze and on the ground I noticed some dumb 
bells which would indicate a lack of oxerclio, 
hut this I think is a false Indication, They 
had built a willow limb fence around a gar- 
den to keep the pesky wild rabbits from eat- 
ing up the vegetables and In this garden la 
planted watermelons, carrots, cucumbers, 
squash, beets, radishes, beans and every 
other known kind of vegetable which are up 
ami apparently doing very well. In the field 
proper there is a good stand of corn, about 
five or six thousand feet of It if tho rows 
were turned end for end. Also several thou- 
sand feet of Irish potatoes and tho like. It 
looks like a regular farm to mo and they 
expect to put the home on a self supporting 
basis beginning this spring nml If nething 
terrible happens will store away lots of it 
for tho coming winter, 

This home was gotten up by the local in 
an endeavor to lick ole man Depreielon 
and it has done a great deal towards this 
end. In conjunction with the farm the local 
Is conducting a commisaary out of which 
supplies are sent to the home. This food Is 
bought wholesale and is also supplied to 
some of OUT Brothers who arc not working 
a full week as well as those not working at 
all. For those who are working short weekit 
they buy groceries at the wholesale price— 
howeverp the use of this commissary in open 
to any and all members, regardlesa what kind 
of jobs they may have* Through these two 
agencies our relief committee ban been able 
to extend valuable aid to our unemployed. 
The home is located on a small portion of 
a largo tract of land owned by Brother John 
Loveless who has given ua a clear right-of- 
way to do or raise whatever wo wish or can 
raise. A great deal of credit Is due Brother 
Loveless and Brothers J* M. Redekop, 
Jehnnio Sanderson, W. L, ("Qoldtoolh") 
Brown, Jimmie Douglass, C. R, Pope, Pete 
Pf offer, J. T,. ("Red") Terry, If. ("ShoTty") 
Munstor and Bob Crisp for the progroHs and 
success made In establishing quarters and 
making the headway that has been made 
down there* 

Roy Flood, 


Keeping from falling Is better than help- 
ing up* 


L* U. NO. 77, SEATTLE, WASH, 

Edilort 

Why does Local No. 77 encourage people 
to plan on coming to Central WasblngtOfi 
when there are €0,000 unemployed in Seattle 
and the farmers are losing their ranches 
with the granaries full of producat Why, 
bless your heart, folks, things are not always 
going to be as they are now! 

President Roosevelt said, "When there la 
no vision the people perish* We must 
frunkly recognize the overbalance of popu- 
lation In our industrial centers and by en- 
gaging on a national scale In a re-dlstribu- 
tion endeavor to provide a better use of land 
for those best fitted for the land," Many 
eyes filled up with tears of hope when the 
President made that magnificent address on 
March 4. 

Hero in Washington is a district to be 
irrigated that la now a desert waste which 
will support a population over five times the 
iizo of Seattle or three times tho six© of 
Washington, D. C, 

Major Weil, chief of the Veterans Bureau 
In the state of Washington, sold in a radio 
address that for every one employed on the 
Columbia River Basin Project three would 
find work in the lumber woods, steel milts 
and farms producing material and food for 
the builders. He expects to aeo work started 
within SO days, 

Thero will be 2,100,000 horsepower of 
electric energy generated at Coulee Dam to 
be sold throughout the state and to be used 
in pumping water from tho Columbia River 
to 1,200,000 acres of orchard land* There 
are nine other hydrCHelectric power sitea on 
tho Colombia River that will be developed 
later. 

Construction work in Central Washington 
can be carried on during the enttrd year. I 
lived In a tent at Coulee City and other 
places during the winter while working for 
Brother Chet Myers, building n transmission 
line for the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, Hew arc you, Chet? Hope everything 
is well with you and your company* 

Gov. Clarence D, Martin \n expected to 
mnkd nn enrly announcement of tho appoint- 
ment. nf th© official commission which will 
represent the state hereafter in ndvanclng 
the Columbia Basin Project, He has Already 
signed the bill creating the commission. 
Albert S, Goss, master of the W'ashington 
State Grange, is being urged for selection 
■a ono of the members of the commission. 

Some of the Hoover farmers h'^re In Wash- 
ington — those who In '2fi thought that pros- 
perity was here to stay and now think the 
panic will last forever— are objecting to new 
tend being brought into cultivation, but are 
favorable of confining immediate develop- 
ment to hydroelectric power. They lack 
vision. It wilt take more than a million 
acres of orchard land to supply Russia with 
apples. When America sends an Ambassador 
to Russia be will teach the Bolsheviks to 
eat apples. 

Organized labor in the west is disappointed 
because a labor leader was not appointed 
Secretary of Labor In President Roosevelt's 
cabinet* However, the administration still 
has our confidence and our loyalty. We will 
give Miss Perkins our wholehearted support. 

Some feel that Roosevelt's plan of work 
cam pa to take care of the unemplnyed may 
bo n form of penal servltudo, but there 
should bo no such feeling. 

We tire In a war to end depression and 
for Justico and security where every one who 
desires to work can find work. We nr© for 
a now deal and willing to try anything that's 
now. Abiding courage and unified faith will 
carry us to victory. 


Frank Farr and. 
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L. U. NO. 90. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Editor: 

at len&t ono proof of the fact that 
more leisure for the workingman will result 
in greater opportunities to improve hie mind 
and to devote Mmself to education. The 
workers* education classes are nenring the 
close of this year*s term with a record at* 
tendance and, proud to relate, a class com* 
posed of 20 per cent electricians and SO per 
cent divided among typographical workers, 
machinists, garment workers and painters. 

The classes are held under the sponsorship 
of the New Haven Trades Council and have 
the support and co-operation of such men as 
Prof. Jerome Davis, of the Yale Divinity 
School; Dr. George S. Lackland, former dean 
of the Denver Labor College; Mr. Morgan 
Mooney, instructor of philosophy at Albertus 
Magnus College; Professor Cooper, state 
deputy labor commissioner, and our instruc* 
tor* Mr. Palmer, of Yale Univeraity. Inter* 
est has been so keen and enthusiasm so great 
that the course has been extended several 
weeks over the time originally planned. Two 
subjects are studied— economics and public 
speaking—with a short course in parlia* 
mentary law supplemenitng the public 
speaking. 

That our Journal i& receiving outside at- 
tention may be seen from the fact that many 
articles are published locally that originated 
in the Journal. Many of ns are looking 
forward to an article by the Editors on the 
new Secretary of Labor and what we may 
expect from her in the way of progressive 
reform of some of our labor laws and the in- 
troduction of come much*necded new ones. 

Conditions in New Haven arc about the 
same as elsewhere, a small percentage of our 
men working part time and the rest uneni- 
ployed. Out business agent, Henry J. Tier- 
ney, has been re-elected president of the 
New Haven Trades Council and under his 
leadership that body is fast boeoming a 
recognised factor in the community. 

Was very much surprised to note in the 
February issue. Brother Costello, of Local 
No. 25, stated that his organisation accepted 
a 30 per cent wage cut, due as he writes, ”to 
the glowing promises of the contractors that 
it would enable them to compete with the 
non-union contractors and thereby increase 
the earning oppoTtunity of the whole local.” 

1 firmly believe that to be the oldest argu- 
ment the contractors can put forth in de- 
fense of a wage cut and why, in the face of 
Eo many other more plausible reasons they 
advanced that one is a mystery to me. Per- 
haps St was just another example of the way 
these times are distorting our minds and our 
vision. However, Brother Costello seems to 
have fortunately escaped such aifliction at 
his clear conception of w-hat is needed most 

at this time shows. It will certainly 

lake a lot of sunshine to return to 
normal n lot of us, who, for the first 
time in our lives have become con- 
firmed cynics. May the sun Boon 
shine. 

John J. McCufby, 


number of friends he had in the Brotherhood. 

We, who know him best, will miss his ever 
smiling countenance, which was one of his 
many fine ch a rac tori sties. He was a loyal, 
devoted trade unionist, a capable officer and 
a valuable friend to our organisation. He 
faced obstacles unflinchingly, giving his best 
to promote the right and interest of hit fel- 
low workers. Our organization can ill oflford 
to lose at any time, men of his ability and 
high character. His infiuenoe for good in 
our industry is well known to us. His spirit 
goes marching on giving courage to those 
who must begin where he left off. Ho re- 
mained the resourceful, constructive, human, 
kindly friend to the last. 

The officers and members of Local Union 
No. 103, coniider tt a privilege to have 
known and worked with such a leader and 
friend, and extent! their heartfeU aympathy 
to his family In their hour of sorrow. 

RequieBcat In Pace. 

J 09EP II A . S LATTER Y . 


L. U. NO. 104, BOSTON, MASS. 

Editor: 

At the present time Local Union No. 104 
is waging a battle to keep the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway out of the hands of the power 
trust, namely the Edison Electric 111. Co. 
of Boston. The railway is operating under 
a public control act passed by the legista- 
ture of the State of Massachusetts, with 
five trustees appointed by the governor, so 
one can plainly see politics enter into the 
pictures more or less. Some of these poli- 
ticians and other Interests feel It would be 
a good thing for the railway to buy its povrei 
of llie abuve j tamed, which wiiiuld mean Itie 
laying off of some 100 men immediately and 
many more in the near future. This would 
also eventually react to the detriment of 
the car rider, and a I no the taxpayers, who 
are the ones carrying the burdens of this 
road. 

To counteract this proposition a bill was 
presented tn the legislature to allow fhe rail- 
way to sell power to other railroads, cities, 
and towns nearby. A very able appeal was 
made in behalf of this bill by International 
Vice President Kenveney, and also our busi- 
ness manager, Frank Smith, at the public 
hearing before the legislature’s power com- 
mittee, at the State House. It was very 
gratifying to see so many of our members 
at this hearing, also to have our Interna- 
tional Vice President present. The w-ay our 
president and business manager have kept 
in touch with this situation is very com- 
mendable, as I know of the time and effort 
they have put into this matter, more than 
most of our membership realize, and will say 


I.. U. NO. 103, BOSTON, MASS, 
Editor: 

How uncertain life is! A few weeks 
ago, alive, hoppy and in the full vigor 
of manhond was Frank R. Sheehan, 
recording secretary of T.ocal Union 
No. 103, for over a decade. 

On Sunday, March 26, 1033, appar- 
ently in good health he was stricken 
.suddenly ill and passed on. His sud- 
den and untimely death was not only 
a tremendous shock to the members 
of Local Union No. 103, but will 
Gfidden the hearts of the countless 


at this time we are very fortunate in having 
two such live wires on the job. 

It behooves each and every Brother, to 
keep in touch with this matter, as It is very 
vital to each of us. Attend your meetings, 
call your business manager. Brother Smith, 
or your president. Brother O'Keefe, as there 
mya be some way you can help them. We 
must do all we can to block this move for 
the best interest of our job, our community, 
and of labor ai a whole, so let’s go over the 
top and get behind our leaders and give 
them our support. 

We still have quite a few Brothers on the 
sick list, but here’s hoping we shall see 
them back on the job very soon. 

H. H. Litchfield. 



L. U. NO. 145, DAVENPORT, IOWA, 
ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, ILL, AND 
VICINITY 

Editor: 

The response to the new deal is now in 
progress. More has been done to establish 
faith in our people, In government the first 
20 dnys of our new admin 1st rat ion than any 
20 months heretofore. 

They sure brought the old gold out of the 
sock. Now if the people will just have con- 
fidence ill our administration and give them 
a little time, I am sure we will soon be back 
on a solid foundation. 

They may have to shake the foundation 
on some of the big money chongera, they are 
not helping this panic only looking for more. 
If the Secretary of the Treasury had been 
AS interested tn our government as for pri- 
vate individuals, perhaps this would be a 
better place in which to live, and some of 
those hig figures could save a lot of ink. 

Well, boys, that good old brew will &oon 
be back again. had some today,” and 
oh boy! ^*Was you there, Charlie?” and the 
phone was hot alt the time 1 was around that 
oflico and they w'ore for orders, for material 
of one thing and another, and were given 
with "rush” and you know that means put* 
ting men to work. 

The ouly thing I fear is that not qnany 
will be able to drink it as the government* 
state and city are broke and they all Jump 
on beer for a tax, Xt Is going to be an 
expensive luxury, but if they would give 
labor A fair wage and get them all back to 
work that would be like home, sweet home. 

Conditions ore about the same here ns 
everywhere else, about 10 per cent working. 
We have a post office job here In East Moline 
that a New York electrical firm has and for 
the good of the electrical trade, they should 
he in Germany, and get some of the abuse 
llihi in being handed out. No other Ameri- 
can trade man can live down to their stand- 
ard fn a cheap rooming house and eat in 

his room. Fact is perhaps that is 

n safer place for them to be, hut 
believe me our business manager, 
Brother Woods, Is sure on their trail. 

The only jobs we have had in Rock 
Xsland to speak of are fire jobt. not 
much of that; things will be a little 
more interesting to write about the 
next writing, so here I go for the hay. 

G. 0. Wilson. 


L. U. NO. 211, ATLANTIC CITY, 
N, J. 

Editor: 

Your letter, limiting us guys to 500 
words, works no hardship on me as 
I seriously doubt that I can count so 
high. Anyway In a short time my 
vacation will begin and then I won’t be 
able to “count” at all. (Wotta a 
break for youse guys and youse gals.) 
The local has bad a soup kitebeu in 
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operation during tlio pael year v(hich i« a 
howling KUCceM (romernbcr, I tnoniioned that 
’'howl»" wer« hoards **What. no butter!”). 
N evert hole ifl, the boys have enjoyed the culi- 
nary artiftry of Ducky" Taylor, "Bill de 
Hepp/* and the “Reverend" Jack Furr, all of 
whom can tling a tasty itew together, com- 
posed of everything but the kitchen sink and 
the office eat, and that juat remindi me, the 
cat haa been miasing for a week. How come, 
Kitty, whereat thou gone! 

The commlnaary li aupported by the local 
and donations, small ones being thankfully 
received and larger ones in proportion. The 
quality of the food Is only of the best and the 
variety It large enough to satisfy the appe- 
tite of any reasonable hungry moriaL I 
candidly admit that in the olden "daze" 
there were many times wherein such a “feed" 
would have seemed Uko a feast of the gods. 

Now that the banking bazo has been dari- 
Red (or has it?) I may possibly get my 17,75 
back. Indeed, I hod high hopes of getting 
part of it until ! read today's paper and 
Ach, Gotti what a set-back. It now appoara 
that two officials of one of our defunct insti- 
tutions owe to said bank the stupendous sum 
of 730 “grand," Bnyl Whore's that firing 
squad? But the banking holiday was nothing 
new for the large majority of us natlvea as 
w'e have been on a personally conducted 
holiday for the past throe years. However, 
1 note that there are still quite a few of 
our merabera who continue to operate their 
ears on “borrowed” gni and oil. 

We burled Brother Dave Cos last week, 
who died in a vain attempt to save hia wife 
when their home burned. He had rescued 
their chilli and reentered the building in 
search of the wife, not knowing that she 
had jumped from a iccond-ttory window. 
Dave died at the lime and Mrs. Co* a few 
days later. He was one of the beat liked 
members of 211 and both he and bis wife 
will be sadly missed by their many, many 
friends, 

A most suitable epitaph would be; 

"DAVID S. COX, 

He died a hero." 

Do you ever hear of or from the press 
agent of I-, No, 51 ? Mnybo he broke his 
leg or Just his promise, huh? 

Best wishes to yourself and the following 
Trentonltps: Russ (rolumbo) Burgess, “The 
Marciana Mob” (Hello, Louie! how's the 
boy?), .Mike Dietrich and "The Rube*” 
Sluggishly yours, 

Baettot. 


L. U, NO, 212, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Editor; 

It was 0 a. m* when we reftched Batavia — 
about a 45-mlnute ride from Cincinnati. Al- 
though a rural town of iinall population, It 
was proud to be known os the county seat of 
Clermont County, Ohio, 

A case was to be tried in the criminal 
court that morning which caused unusual 
activity In and about the small two-story 
slructure which for years had served as the 
courthouse* 

We entered about onP'hnlf hour before 
court opened which was a break for us, as 
we secured one of the few- chairs provided 
for spectators, while the less fortunate ones 
arriviTig later were forced to cither stand or 
seat themselves on one of the avnilabto 
ivindow sills. 

A possible 75 or flO people crowded the 
court room to capacity, taking Into consider- 
ation two huge cannon stoves, each one com- 
manding n radius of 10 feet through being 
forced to a cherry rod by an old colored 
porter. This old colored porter, by the way, 
fleemed to be the most occupied person on the 


ficene, as a load of coal bad Just boon de- 
posited outside the door and the old fellow 
with the aid of a largo basket kept busily 
engaged carrying in and emptying on the 
floor the entire doDvery of coal, wltli much 
noise and confusion for everyone, except 
(apparently) tba court officials. 

A rap of the gavel and court bad opened 
with Judge White presiding, A young prose- 
cuting attorney with two assbtants, the de- 
fendant charged with murder and three de- 
fense attorneys, u sheriiT, ballllf, court sten- 
ographer and a couple of closa relatives of 
both the defendant and the deceased com- 
posed the group on the tnalde of the rail. 

The defendant, 5D years of age, an oil sta- 
tion operator at Marathon, Ohio, was 
charged with the murder of a driver for the 
Golf Oil Company, A confession had pre- 
viously been made with a plea of accidental 
shooting, and the defendant had been con- 
fined for 30 dnys for observation, in a state 
hospital, but was declared sane and returned 
for trial. 

During court recess, I approachert him, 
spoke to bim and asked if he remembored 
me. A faint nod of the head in the affirma- 
tive was his only reply. I referred to many 
of his former pals, whom he had worked with 
or played ball with* ThU also failed to cheer 
him up or interest him. Hia face bore a dis- 
tant, discouraged, frightened look, bLi hair 
had turned a decided gray, and he appeared 
as though be bad gone entirely to pieces. 

That was the last time I saw him* A few 
days later the jury returned a verdict of 
murder in the second degree, which carries 
with it a mandatory sentence for life im- 
prisonment, And so we close one of the 
final chapters m the life of our good old pal 
and friend and ex-Brother, Johnnie 5fc- 
Gehean. 

To keep copy wlthhln the 600-word limit, 
prevents further detalL 

(It's 0 . k* with me, Bugnlazett) 

Thu ComsT, 


L. U. NO. 275, MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Editor; 

Well, beer is near; or is It near boor? 
Anyway, it seems that Congress has at 
last started doing something other than 
talk. 

President Joe Fascat, who roeently under- 
went a major operation, is rapidly getting 
back on his feet and will soon be back in 
the chair again. 

Brother Ed, Plunkett got tired of the 
Michigan weatbor and flew south for a few 
weeks. 

The local recently raffled a radio to help 
keep some of the less fortunate members 
in good standing. We must stick together 
now or it will be bologna for us all. 

Brother Lang, assisted by Brothers Dark- 
ness and Hague, planned the raffle. You 
did a good job, boys. Mr. C. McCrea, Jr*, 
was the lucky man and received the radio. 

Trout season will soon be here and we 
can all go trouting, provided we have the 
price of a license. 

Work here is os usual. There ain't no 
such animal. 

Gtaas. 


L. U. NO. 292, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor; 

AppcuHng in the February Issue of the 
Journal is a letter frnm L. U. No. 702, West 
Frankfort, 111., under the caption of "Labor 
and the Machine, “ that should ho of con- 
siderable interest to the members of the 
Brotherhood. 

The article is written by Brothor Dnlly 
McGInsson; and very ably written it l«. 
Very ably and well has the Brother pre- 


sented his arguments, such as they are. 
But It would seem that the Brother la In a 
similar position to those old gentlemen who 
attempted to prove to Columbus that the 
world could not be round, "Because” they 
argued, "if it was, those on the under side 
would fall off”. The Brother, neglecting 
many of the Important conditioning clrcum- 
itancci, is arguing against facts. Facts are 
hard things to disprove. 

The article attempts to prove two things. 
First, that the development of machine pro- 
duction has not created a condition of 
affairs that demands a radical, or drastic, 
readjustment of the present social order. 
Second, that this Is so, because the machine 
docs not displace labor and is not the cause 
of unemployment. 

What the article really does prove is that 
very faltacious premises may he presented, 
and totally unwarranted conclusions ar- 
rived at, from arguments based on partial 
or inadequate statistical data. 

As to the first proposition, we will pre- 
sent no argumenls regarding It, for two 
reasons. In the first place, it Is not ma- 
chine production but the operation of ma- 
chine production for private profits that 
has created a condition of affairs that Is 
causing a demand for a drastic readjust- 
ment in the present social order. In the 
second place, in the article the verity of 
the first proposition Is baaed on that of 
the second. Therefore, refutation of the 
second will dispose of the whole, as far 
as the arguments of the article in question 
are eoncemed* 

The arguments, put forward as proof of 
the assumption, that maebine production 
does not displace labor and is not the cause 
of unemployment, are based upon a tabula- 
Hon of general employment statlstica, taken 
from the decennial census reports,, covering 
the BO-year period from 188ft to 19.10. inclu- 
sive* The report covers all persona over 
1ft years of age, gainfully employed, at the 
end of each 10-year period, giving In each 
instance, the figures for the total number 
employed and for the percentage of tho 
total population employed. 

The figures of this tabulation are entirely 
too ambiguous, too general in their scope, 
and too lacking In detail to hove any real 
value as evidence of the verity of the prop- 
osition. In fact, Brother McGTasson admits 
one phase of their too general nature, when 
be points out that they include the farmers, 
owning and operating their farms* and the 
members of the professional class. But 
that Is a minor polnL What would seem to 
be more pertinent is that they Include all 
over 1ft years of age. It is a fact of com- 
mon knowledge and statistics wilt bear it 
out^that, during the Bft-year period since 
188ft. there has been a largo and continuous 
increase In child labor, in our industrial 
systeni, made possible by the increasing use 
of machinery. This Is one of the ways In 
which Tabor has been displaced by the ma- 
chine — the displacement of adult labor with 
child labor. The figures In the tabulation 
do not show the extent of this* 

The table only shows the general condi- 
tion existing, at Che end of each 10-year 
period and Indicates nothing of the condi- 
tions extant during the Intervening 10 
years* Yet, the most widespread period of 
excossive unemployment (excepting tho 
present one) took place during tho years 
1R03 to 1&9T. The situation was saved, 
largely, by the Spanlsh-Americon War, tho 
extensive construction program, brought 
about by the spread of the Independent 
telephone Industry, and the discovery of 
gold In Alaska. By 1000 the industries of 
tho country were well on the up-grade. 
Another deprcaHlon — though a much less 
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aevere one — with its attendant unemploy- 
ment (known as the money panic of 1908), 
took place in the years of 1007 and 1908. 
But again by 1010 the country was enjoy- 
ing prosperous times. By 1914, however, 
the industrial systom waa again facing a 
tremendous and widespread breakdown. 
Then cunie LJie World War, which again 
saved the day* Peace time production was 
neglected in the wild scramble for the fab- 
uloas proilts of war-time production and* 
by the doso of the war, in 1918, the coun> 
try lay famished for those commodities, the 
products of a normal peace-time industry. 
So, by 1920, we were again on the high 
wave of industrial prosperity. 

But why go on? The figures of the tabu- 
lation, on account of their wide periodicity, 
are not indicative. 

Of course, the tabulation fails to give 
any indication of the decrease in the gen- 
eral earnings of labor, due to the institu- 
tion of the piece-work system, the substitu- 
tion of the hourly wage for the weekly or 
monthly salary, the increase of seasonal 
and part-time employment, and the replace- 
ment of highly paid skilled mechonlcs with 
low-paid semi-skilled or unskilled machine 
operators. 

Again there ore several features of the 
industrial situation that are ignored, lost 
sight of, or neglected in the presentation 
of the arguments in the article quoted. To 
quote history again. It was In the early 
part of the period quoted in the tabulation 
that a large portion of labor was working 
on the weekly or monthly scale and could 
be, and were, frequentiy worked overtime, 
without additional cost to the employer. 
The growing strength of organbed labor 
put a stop to that, thus tending to incroaso 
the percentage of employment. This, in 
turn, was soon neutralbed, by the increased 
ofllcieney of machine produetlon. In those 
days, the standard working day was 10 
hours, Again, organized labor atepped in, 
to alleviate the threatening condition of an 
ever-growing unemployment, by shortening 
thft hours of labor, and eventually suc- 
ceeded In securing the adoption of the 
eight-hour day and, in many industries, the 
iive*ood-one-half-day week* Again there 
was the fact of an ever-increasing export 
trade, that has acted as a check on the 
unemployment, that would have otherwise 
have been caused by the increasing elB- 
dency of machine production. 

There are two other facts which have a 
very specific bearing on the situation* One 
Is the enormously rapid development of 
industry, during this period i the great 
number of new industries that have come 
into existence; the multiplicity of duplica- 
tion, of industrial plants, in all lines; the 
development of new industrial centers; the 
opening up of now industrial territory; the 
increased volume of production. The other 
la the limiting of output by managomont 
and the reluctance of management to re- 
pine© semi -obsolete equipment With thut of 
a more eflflcient type, when tho replacoment 
entails a large factor of expense. Were it 
not for the displacement of labor by th© 
machine, this ever-increasing development 
of industry should have absorbed the entire 
population into industry, ns industrial 
workers, long ago. 

The point ia that such statistical data 
as is used in the article proves nothing. 
The editor, in an inserted note, very tritely 
suggests that it would be more fair and 
more sensible to measure the ratio of man- 
power to (1) actual pruduuLion and to (2) 
productive capacity* The only practical 
meaauro of the displacement of labor^the 
creation of unemployment — by machine pro- 
duction U in units of man hours and that 


with certain qualifications. It should be in 
adult man-hours and the replacement of 
higher-paid with lower-paid workers should 
be taken account of. 

Now to get back to where we started 
from* In any consideration of the need 
for a drastic readjustment of the present 
social order the development of machine 
production is only on© of the factors to 
bo taken into account, though it has an 
influence — directly or mdiractly — on some 
of the others. An equally important fac- 
tor, perhaps, is the increasingly unequal 
distribution of wealths the ever-increasing 
ratio of the amount of the product of in- 
dustry taken by ownership to that allowed 
to labor. There are other facLurs, soine of 
nearly equal importance, but space forbids 
that we should attempt to go into this mat- 
ter at this time. However, in closing, it 
would seem to be quite to the point to 
call attention to the fact that the present 
depression itself, regardless of the cause, 
would seem to be good and sufficient reason 
enough for the making of some drastic 
changes in tho present social and indus- 
trial setup. 

W. Waples. 

[Editor’s notei This letter was written 
and received before the BOO-limit was 
ordered.] 


L. U. NO, 303, ST. CATllARINES, 
ONT. 

Editor: 

Our sympathy goes to those in and around 
Los Angeles. As the news comes In we are 
constantly reminded that a disaster such as 
this conies from something other than man’s 
doing. As the years go by, these visitations 
of sorrow will bo prevented by man. 

From time to time every where there are 
people of a disturbing nature who won^t 
allow their follows a chance to achieve what 
they have set out to do. The trade unions 
are cursed by this element, I think, more 
than any other fleld of endeavor. How often 
we run up against *'the association’' or 
^'dub” and, chief of all, ’’the mutual ad- 
miration society." The workers who are 
foolish enough, or shall I say cheap (be- 
cause these outdts always start out with 
low duea)^ never fit anywhere and that 
would be all right and o. k, by ua* but these 
dude branches hinder other people with far 
better teols and a more generous outlook. 

On January 20, 1033, a delegation repre- 
senting the All Canadian Congress of Labor 
and associated unions presented a memoran- 
dum to the government at Ottawa. These 
associated unions, let me point out, are most- 
ly dual outfits, aa inatanctid in the Electrical 
Trades Union, Electrical Communication 
Workers of Canada (Telegraphers), and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees. They claimed they represented a 
membership of 92,000 workera. Checking up 
on our International membership in Canada, 
we find there are 122,129 members. Of 
course, figures don't always tell the true 
story, and in this case one live member has 
more power and greater influence than 100 
dead ones, commonly called “card men/' To 
those who are not familiar with this re- 
curring dual union agitation, I would like to 
say at the outset that anyone who wishes 
to start them Invariably gets out the fiag or 
some religious aenUment and waves it before 
you till you are so inflated you will join 
anything and disrupt the old established 
organization. They ploy a good deal on 
former members of the international unions 
who for some reason or other of their own 
misdoings and thinking it was someone else, 
are easily recruited in tho new outfit* But 
they forget the new dual outfit will not do 
for them what the old one would have if 


given tho solid support It should have had. 
The international organizations are referred 
to as foreign influences, instruction from a 
foreign country, etc. In our organization, 
our Canadian officers are Canadians. The 
dues we pay stay in Canada, every cent, and 
have done since 1919 or early 1929, Further- 
more, the organization must be international 
in every way — 1 would have it world wide. 
Tho banks are world wide and only by world- 
wide organization of labor will tho workers 
be able to get any justice. 

Thomas W, Dealy. 


L, U, NO. 309, EAST ST, LOUiS, ILL. 

Editor: 

Radio blnrings on the sidewalk: Economy, 
new era. The banks are closed. More 
money being printed for them. Gold la 
raked in to be locked up in vaults. New 
money backed by assets. Federal employees 
take a cut; soldiers take a cut; vets get 
less money; more taxes— ’to be used for 
farm roUef after discount; banks may open 
again; buy beer; plant trees for our 
grandchildren. 

The press: Whoopee I “The new deall” 

The man in the street; “Everything is 
gonna be hotay totsy, now.*' 

Aro wo cuckoo? What have we in com- 
mon with high money or low money? or 
what with the locking up of good-for-nothing 
yellow metal? or with planting trees for 
the generation after next? These idle acts 
confuse the question. 

The point is: We want to make commod- 
ities wo need* The men to v%hoj« we gave 
custody of the tools of industry, say “What 
shall we get of you making those? Wo can 
see no way of getting a rakeoif, so we'll 
keep the factory door Ghutl” 

Tho solution: We have to seize the moans 
of production. The question of it being right 
or wrong has been argued these last 90 
years, but It Is a secondary matter. It has 
to be done* Unionism can do it because it 
must do it. 

It can be done in a short time, counted in 
days* Fifteen million unemployed cun go 
back to work, and 10,000,000 idlers can be 
made to do their share. That share will be 
light. Just making the necegsities of life, 
which by themselves make our existence 
bearable and the many luxuries that make 
it leas of a burden. The enjoyment of it ft 
left to our discretion. 

Rene Lambert. 


L. U, NO, 323, WEST PALM BEACH, 
FLA. 

Editor: 

Poor old Undo Sam lies in a deep 
slumber; to all appearances he is dead, but 
a closer observation tells ua that his heart 
is still heating just enmigh to maintain 
life; though his heart, lungs and other 
organs are as strong as ever. 

America it as strong aa ever; plenty of 
money (hoarded), too much food, good me- 
chanics, highly developed machinery, nuto- 
mobiloH, radios, etc. But confidence ia lack- 
ing, causing cessation of all but Just enough 
activity to maintain life. 

During the “boom” here the people had 
too much confidence and comparatively little 
actual money. Many transactions were made 
entirely on paper; people bought land at any 
price, built houses, promising on paper to 
pay, until some realized that they had 
promised to pay many times what the prop- 
erty would actually be worth in normal 
times, and decided to unload at any price. 
Everybody was selling now, soon there were 
no buyers, land values fell, people lost their 
first payments, banks that had loaned 
heavily on real ei^tate closed. This caused 
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ruiii on the remet ning tmnka, *o they wore 
elosod one hy one. Then the people colteeted 
what cath they could and went north, leav- 
ing tholr beautiful subdivisions to grow up 
In weeds, 

ComUtions were bad here in 192a. Banks 
dosed, stores dosing and people dlsotin- 
tented. Then came the hurricano and wo 
forgot hard times, and many of m prayed 
that day who hadn't prayed for a long, long 
time. Nett morning the sun rose on a de- 
vastated world. Houeea were torn to pieces 
and plied in the streeta. That tame day 
between showers we could bear hundreds of 
hammerm driving roofing nails. *Twat like 
a new “boom.'* Business picked up; work- 
ing men were being paid with insurance 
money. 

Up again, down again. After a few 
monlhs houses were repaired and we again 
saw men standing on street comers talking 
hard Umes, and they have been at it over 
since. 

Uuvo you heard the story of the man who 
found a $10 bill with strange markingn, 
and gave It to his grocer on his accountf 
After passing through several hands and 
paying several bills aatlafactorily he again 
found the same bill in his pay envelope. He 
tried to bank It and was told that It was 
counterfeit and must be destroyed. Sinre 
this man had found it in the first place, 
nobody lost anything and all these debts 
had been settled. 

In a small town in Florida several people 
were discussing money matters and discov- 
ered this; Mr, A owed Mr. B $30, B owed 
0 more than |3D. C owed D, D owed E, 
and E owed A, so they got together and 
cancelled $150 In debts without paying out 
one cent. 

Ted Eeese, our vice president, suggesta 
that each article in the WosKCK be written 
complete on the page it Is started on, or the 
next pagOt and not eonttnued In the back 
of the book. 

We would also like to see an article in tbe 
WOHaEH on the advantage of being a union 
man, different points to bring out when we 
aro telling people who need work done, why 
they should hire us instead of nonunion men. 

Wanu SiiTTON. 


L. U. NO. 377, LYNN, MASS. 

Editor: 

Today ] met old Horace, he It now an ex- 
member, unable to pay his dues, lit bet hc*s 
got 20 volumes of yellow receipts, and he 
takes it all phUosophicatly; as a mechanic ho 
could make a telephone out of a door knob. 
What mattered it if the utility company 
shut off his gas and electricity T You can 
fry an egg on a blow torch and for a light 
he got Joe Hourke to run a pair of wires 
from his kitchen to the hall light, and the 
janitor caught Joe, Next they made n few 
incisions In the wall and a largo piece fell 
out, but alas and alack the riser feeding the 
flat above vras run In pipe. Needless to say 
they had both been imbibing. Horace had 
one friend left, his radio with Its 60 halteries 
each with a flicker left, all connected in mul- 
tiple duplex or sumpln. Even that betrayed 
him when It announced the defeat of Al 
Smith. He forthwith picked it up with all 
Its aflHIates and dropped it out the window. 
Well, so much for Horace. 

I met Ed. Benson, the plumber, the other 
day, I fuggeated to him that ho write a 
hook, ''Secrets of the Brain Pipe " He said, 
“I saw in iho paper the other day where an 
electrician married a white woman.” 

These plumbers are an ornery lot. They 
all smoke pipes that smell like a trap out of 
a Greek hotel, and they don’t look much 
different. 

Signs of spring, ring off, ding, ding, Jim 


GllcheH got a new set of sneakers for his 
car. Strange follow, Jim, Thrives on coffee, 
doughnuts, and Jig saw puzxlea. I caught 
him the other day trying to piece together 
a bag of confetti. A tough Job for a guy 
with the whooping cough, but he did it. 
There is a crib tournament going on in our 
local, Oliver and Tash against Forrest and 
Dalton. Oliver is chief cribher. To hear 
them arguing over a point, you’d think it 
was the Japs taking over JehoL 
A new postoffice la being built bore and 
I wish you could see the mob that surrounds 
it every day. 1 guess they are afraid that 
some one will steal it. If they all stooped 
over and took hold they could walk away 
with it, derricks and all, 

EcNTf Qumir. 


L. LT. NO. 382, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Editor: 

Boys, we got it (I mean beer). Ain^t 
that great? “Mr. Roosevelt sure aln*t letting 
Gawge do it.** He sure grabbed hold of the 
wheel and has ported the helm, and has the 
ole ship headed safely back to port, we hope. 
Hey, Johnnie, 1 heard you swept out an 
attic. This last past week. Be sure and 
bring a package of Twenty Grands with you 
next meeting night, 1 want to bum one. 
This month has been unusually rough, but 
for the last week or 16 days It has felt 
very mueb like spring and I have got a 
slight case of rambler’s itch, ! started to 
go with a bunch of homo town boys to Long 
Beech, Calif., and help build it back, but 
fearing that alt other locals are In as bad 
a shape financially as we are here I feared 
that handouts would he few and far between, 
so t ’lowed I best stay to home. 

Brother White, be warned; surely re- 
vengeance will be mine. Boy, I’a mad, I 
sees heap much plenty red. 

All electrldans take notice, plans are go- 
ing forward rapidly to build a filling station 
near my home and I have been figuring the 
oleetrical situation. 1 don’t want no trouble 
with none of you boys If I get to string wire 
on that job. Me and my gal la going to 
celebrate once more and pitch an old time 
Jewish picnic. 

Yours expectantly, 

C, T, Gartuan, 


L, U, NO, 409, WINNIPEG, MAN, 

Editor; 

Last Sunday, March 19, a meeting of mlL 
way workers was held in Travellers' Hall to 
resist the 20 per cent cut In the basic wage 
proposed by the railways to affect the run- 
ning trades. Between 306 and 406 were 
present, representing 17 International rail 
unions, and approximately 10,000 members 
thereof in Winnipeg and dtatrict, Frank 
Nicks, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engincmen, was chairman. 

In throe resolutions those present con- 
firmed the stand taken at a previous meeting 
by shout 100 representatives, affirmed unity 
of the unions, and decided on giving their 
case wide publicity. 

The chief resolution reada (quotation from 
"Tribune”) : "This meeting urges the general 
conference committee under no consideration 
to agree to any further wage reducUoni* and 
aBBUTos them that the membership of the 
railway orgnnixations are 100 per cent be- 
hind them in opposing this very unwise, and 
unjust demand," 

The second resolution "recommendi to all 
railway organizations here represented that 
they pledge their unqunlified, unreserved, 
and entire support to the running trades In 
their present dispute, and that the running 
trsdcA In turn pledge themselves to act with 
respect to tbe railway brotherhoods Irrespec- 


tive of any agreement favorable to tbe run- 
ning trade*." 

Copies of tbo Tesolutions will be sent to 
all railway divisions In Canada, the Prime 
Minister, and the Minister of Labor, and 
railways, tbe negotiating committee In the 
East, and probably to members of the con- 
ciliation board sitting In connection with 
the dispute, 

Tho preamble to the first resolution points 
out that "the railway workers have made 
enormous sacrifices by a voluntary ihorten- 
Ing of tbe hours of labor, and reduction of 
mileage; in 1931 agreed to a 10 per cent 
deduction from their pay checks for 14 
months, and the employees of the operating 
brotherhoods through thotr general chairman 
have agreed both verbally and In wrillng to 
oxlerid this for 1933; therefore, they should 
not be asked to make a greater sacrifice.” 

Should these proposed cuts bceoma effec- 
tive It would be extended to the other trades 
also. To accept the cuts, Mr. Chaae said, was 
to go back 20 years at least. 

Agreements have been renewed on all rail- 
ways in the 0. S. which provide for a con- 
tinuance of tho present 10 per cent deduc- 
tion until November L J933* The demand 
of the C, P. and C. N. Railwaye for a 
further 10 per cent deduction would only 
Inflict greater hardships on tbe employees by 
compolHng them to forego pmetlcally all tho 
gains they have made during the past 20 
years, and would only further aggravate the 
present depression by taking several millions 
from the purchasing power of tbe railway 
workers, thereby reflecting Itself throughout 
the hwilness of the country to the detriment 
of the social, commerdaL and professional 
life of every community. 

Three of the chief officers who took part 
in the negotiations at Montreal and Ottawa 
were present and spoke. 

All three agreed that It was not tho rail- 
way management who were trying to force 
wage cuU, but the bond holders, 

Tbe drive can only be stopped by fighting 
these proposed cuts now through the arbi- 
tration board, and by more drastic action If 
necessary. 

Mr, Phillips quoted from government sta- 
tistics to prove that only 20,600 railway em- 
ployees out of 154,000 received more than 
12,000 per year# and this included both offi- 
cials and wage earners. 

As far as we shopmen are concerned we 
have been considerably below $2,000 for 
yean. 

The committee In charge were: F. W. 
Nicks, chairman; Harry Kempster, secfctary 
of the Federated Shop Crafts; A. S. Me- 
Kechnie of the order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers; and D. Fraser of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trammen; D. B. Lyons of tho In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, and 
W. Parris of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. We await the outcome with con- 
fidence, and in the meontimo continue in our 
humblo way to strengthen our forces. 

Three new members were enrolled at our 
last regular meeting and still further pros- 
pflcta aro reported by our financial secretary. 

Local No, 409 is sitting up and taking 
notice. E. J, GAtrr, 


L. U. NO. 418, PASADENA, CALIF. 
Editor: 

On March 10 old Mother Earth took a 
hand In our unemployment problem and In 
about 13 seconds provided work fur at least 
n portion of the idle, Some 2,000 men were 
engaged In cleaning up the wreckage within 
two hours of the quake. Pasadena reports 
no damage. 

Damage In excess of $60,000,000, a death 
toll of t20 and Injuries to over 1,006 people, 
with the resulting distress and confusion, Is 
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rather a heavy price to pay for dishonest, 
faulty and cheap construction now so 
apparent. 

Class A construction was but little dam- 
aged; other types -brick, hollow tile, etc., 
— failed completely^ collapsinB- In some 
cases, like piles of sand. School buildings 
as a class suffered heavily. There's some 
uncomfortable momenta ahead for the de- 
signers and builders of some of these build- 
ings. Investigations show mortar with a 
lime and cement content of one to aa high 
as nine of aand- 

State building authorities are now urging 
the adoption of a shock proof building code, 
which they claim will make California one 
of the safest of places to Hve in. They 
point out that all fatalities are eauaed by 
falling buildings and not directly as in 
other disturbances, auch as lightning, winds 
and floods. 

We urge all our distant Brothers not to 
come here looking for reconstruction work 
in the quake aone. Plenty of labor is avail- 
able for all needs and some cities have 
passed ordinaTices to protect home labor. 
Some industries have shut down, increas- 
ing unemployment in our trade. We repeat 
—don't come here for work. 

President Roosevelt's vigorous policy to 
date seems to have awakened a spirit of 
hope and a feeling that at last we have a 
man who, at least, is trying to do something 
for the benefit of alL l^et us hope he will 
have the cooperation of all true Americans 
and will continue the good work he has 
begun. 

The passage of a 60-day mortgage merii- 
tori urn in this State, along with other relief 
measures, leads us to believe state olfldals 
are also trying to better conditions. 

H. W, IIUNBVEN. 


L, U. NO. 488, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 

The Brother 

The Brother who sticks through thick and 
thin. 

And clasps your hand if you lose or win; 
Who cares not whether you're down or up, 
Hut stands nearby with a cheering sup; 

W*ho sings your praise whatever you do, 
And helps and sticks like glue 
By our local, No, 488, if 
Times are good or times are bad; 

Who shares your joys aa well as your woes. 
And don't give a whoop if it rains or snows 
So long as it helps l.o serve your end— 

Is the only Brother to call a friend. 

August F. Scblosseb. 


L. U. NO, 595, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Editorr 

A very few words will suffice to let the 
Brothers know how things are in Oakland, 
and that is, they are punk. However, ’wo 
share that honor with most of the other 
locals, I Just recently returned from a trip 
through the Middle West and I found work 
far below norma! and unemployment far 
above normal everywhere 1 went, and in 
several places I found actual sufTering from 
cold and hunger. We all know that the&o 
conditions have been going on for some 
time but not until we actually come In con- 
tact with them do we realijEe the mental 
attitude which they produce. No criminal 
ever had a mind more warped, more dis- 
torted than that of some of the men 1 
talked to who n few years ago were mod- 
erately prosperous, working hard and buy- 
ing homes, farms, etc. In talking with 
these people I gathered that they had 
helped to elect Roosevelt and now are rely* 
ing on him to provide a way out. Should 
he fail to accomplish this I hesitate to think 


what could happen when another cold win- 
ter comes along, for none of ua want to 
sea forces of a destructive nature In com- 
mand. Rjither than that all our efforts 
should be directed in constructive channels, 
constructive for ourselves, our local ami for 
the future which wo face. 

Best regards from Local No, B95. 

J, !>, Lyle, 

Preaa Secretary, Pro Tern, 


L, U, NO, 656, BIRMINGHAM* ALA, 
Editor: 

Just a lino to advise you and all the 
Brothers that Local No, 666 1® still in the 
land of the living, if not in the land of 
plenty. The Brothers of Local No. 666 are 
asking a favor of tho I. 0., also, of any 
Brother who may know the whereabouts of 
W, C. Jenkins. This men came to Birming- 
ham sometime ago and represented himself 
as an International OfllceT of tho L B. E. W, 
and left several Brothers of Local No. 656 
‘‘Holding the bag," If anyone knows the 
present address of this man, W. C, Jenkins, 
please do Local No, €56 the favor of letting 
Secretary TV. L Bolinger, 7000 1st Ave., 
South Birmingham, Ala,, know at once by 
wire at the locaPa eitpense, as it is very 
Important that we get in touch with this 
man Jenkins at once. Thanking you in ad- 
vance for any help you may be able to give 
ua in this matter. 

Local No, 656, at Birmingham, la just 
holding its own, thanks to its efficient and 
capable officers. About 99 per cent of the 
work of all locala is put on the shouldera of 
their officer® and the members aeem to think 
they have nothing to do^. which makes the 
work much harder for the officers. There is 
no new work going on at the present time. 

We are expecting great things to happen 
in this district as soon as Muscle Shoals gets 
in operation. 

Regards to all the Brothers, also the boys 
of Local No. 732. 

Lewis A. Mohtgohetiy. 


L. U, NO. 711, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

Telegram 

RECONSTRUCTION IN EARTHQUAKE 
AREA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WTIJ, 
NOT START FOR SOME TIME STOP 
THERE ARE ELEVEN LOCAL UNIONS IN 
STRICKEN TERRITORY WITH HUN- 
DREDS UNEMPLOYED STOP INFLUX 
OF ELECTRICIANS WOULD HINDER 
EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH WAGE SCALES 
AND CONDITIONS DURING REHABILI- 
TATION STOP TERRITORY UNDER IN- 
TERNATIONAL SUPERVISION STOP AD- 
VISE MEMBERSHIP TO CONTACT SAN 
FRANCISCO OFFICE BEFORE LEAVING 
FOR THIS DISTRICT STOP MANY LET- 
TERS AND WIRES RECEIVED ALREADY 
PROMPTS ME TO REQUEST THIS NOTICE, 
II. P. BRIGAEETS, 

Vice President. 

924 Pacifle Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


L. U. NO. 734, NORFOLK, VA. 
Editor: 

Tho March issue contained several typo- 
graphical errors, which partially destroyed 
the sense of contributed articles and which 
tend to convey the impression that your 
contributors are nearly iliiterato. Appar- 
ently proof-reading in a lost art. 

On Saturday, March It, Local Union 734 
held its annual oyster roast on Lynnhaven 
River; attendance was good and there Is a 
poaalbnity of another roast before tbo close 
of the oyster season. 

Because about half the membera of this 


local live on the Portsmouth side of the 
Elizabeth River and because it is believed 
that an Increase in attendance will result, 
it was voted at the last meeting to hold 
one meeting each month in Portsmouth. 
Until further notice Local Union No. 734 
will meet on the first Monday of each 
month at Odd Fallows Hall, 15X Church 
Street, in Norfolk, and on the third Monday 
at the Central Labor Union Hall, 305^4 
High Street, in Portsmouth, 

At a recent meeting of the Portsmouth 
Metal Trades Council the present cost of 
living was compared with the preaent level 
of wages. It was pointed out that although 
the cost of food and of clothing has dropped 
to pre-war levels, tho intoreot rate® on bor- 
rowed money, services delivered by public 
utility companies, and rentals have, in 
most case®, maintained the "boom time" 
level. 

In moat states interest charges on loans 
are now limited by law, but this limit is 
evaded by the entirely legal method of 
charging fees and by the assessment of 
flnes and penalties. One glaring example 
of this evasion Is the deduction of annual 
interest from the amount applied for 
whereby tho borrower applies (for example) 
for a loan of 3100. The Interest on $100 
is charged for an actual loan of a little 
more than $90. 

It is to be hoped that the plan of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the relief of farm and 
small home mortgages will correct the 
abuses which so many of our state legisla- 
tures have Ignored. 

Many of our neighboring states have 
already effected a downward revision of 
public utility charge®, but up to the present 
time the Virginia Corporation Commission 
has failed to act. 

A few days ago tho governor of one of 
the southern states issued an executive 
order which lowered the annual registration 
fee on all etasee® of motor vehicles but 
“firm as the rock of Gibraltar” stands the 
charge of 70 cent® per hundredweight on 
Virginia'® private cars to which charge is 
added the city license charge^ ranging from 
$2 per year (the state registration charge 
in ®ome localities) upward, 

Sauvak. 


L. U. NO. 912* CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor: 

Since the "new deal" ha® gone into effect 
the White House seems to have taken a 
new interest in the affair® of the U, S, A. 
The bank holiday jolted us all, but most 
of us are better of? for it. 

This local union Is functioning as usual. 
The heliday inconvenienced us a little but 
our funds are intact, and we are bringing 
in new members. How about it, New 
Castle? No — bill® don't pay the freight. 

The headhuntera are still busy on the 
New York Central. They recommend re- 
duction® In force in all crafts but their 
own. We are anxiously awaiting the Presi- 
dent's attitude on the railroad situation. 

Bill Blakl. 


L, U* NO* 991, CORNING, N, Y, 
Editor: 

Am still dizzy, as 1 suppose most of the 
nation is from tho events which have 
transpired since March 4, but it puts a little 
hope in our hearts when we see a President 
and Congress run this wonderful country 
without a flock of commission®. I really be- 
lieve we are about to get a new^ deal. Maybe 
slow, but sure. 

In the February number I spoke of skunks, 
(rmittnnpd nn pflge 178J 
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IN MEMORIAM I 


V, P«pc, L. U, No. 12S 


Gu»tav Rienacker, L. U. No. $ 


vftt move ojiwnri] In life, ilde hj 
Bill all lay fmtn<*ntly n l«t mlitslnf? 
froin the ranks— a fiee thni \v« hava known 
and lciTf*d La a»n no innro. must flnse 

np the (tap and jjo forworil. yet we ro noi on 
alone. The memory of the one who hta none 
before remnltia with (li, and the laltnenee of 
that one^a love nlToeti Ui ntllL In apprecla* 
tlon, wp acknowledge onr debt of jrratltuiJe 
for the aaaoetatlon that hai been onti. 

Thiia l.ocal Union N'o. 125 records the pain^ 
ing^. on Fu Li rii ary 0, IWSH^ of Brother Lawrence 
V. Pape. 

To Ills family wc cxteiid the sympatlJoUc 
eoDsolatlon of true frlcndahlp. If It Lie poaaf- 
ble, we would leaHeu theLr aurrow by aharlng 
It with them, for we have Lnul a friend — a 
loyal member. 

In memory of Brother Paiw, ntir charter 
litiall be dratted for ;«J day a. Coplea of ihLa 
tribute ahatl Iw aeid to LiLa berenved dear 
ones and to our Journal for publlrwilon. aud 
It shall be luaeritied U|mn The lulnutea of IhLv 
meeting. 

Adopted by Loeal Union No. 125, Friday, 
February 10. im 

I>ALi: B. SIGLEIl. 

K, E. ST1LE8. 

U. LIVINGSTON, 

Commlt(rf>. 


Hkkarii Gavlgnn, L. U, No. 39 

Whereaa wr, the offlcera and membera of 
Local No 3h 1 H F. learn with deep 
f<’«llnp and regret of the deatb of Ilmtlirr 
Richard Gavlgan. who was cilled to bla eter^ 
nal reward February n, IQ33; 

Whereas In the paaalug of Brother Gavlgmn. 
the Brocliertiooil ha* loat one of Ra moat 
ardent meuibera, and tliougb he haa paaacd 
on. hla loyalty and ilevoUon to hla niifnn will 
remain a phlnlPiC example and an Inaplratlon 
for ua who remain, to carry forward hla Ideal* 
and principle* that he lacrlllced eo rtnich to 
enunciate, and to exemplify the foneta of 
trade* unbmlain which he ao tenarloualy dem- 
ount rated to hi* co-workcra. lie waa ntralgbr* 
forward and honeat In hla diitlea and with 
Ilia fellowmen. hi* genial nnd pipnaliig per- 
eonalUy itiil hi* cheery *m1le bad won for 
him many friend*, who wdll remember him for 
hi* nterllne ipinJItLe* which can be effaced 
only by year* of time. 

But nmv he la pUlovml In eternal repone 
to await that eventful day when he will be 
reunitpil with those he loved the beat where 
parting* are no more. 

We extend to hi* beloved wife onr heartfelt 
sympathy and commit her to our Heavenly 
t'oanscllor, who, is the Comforter of all who 
are bereaved and bcavlly bunlened with anr- 
row, that fir may aa*u*ee Iter sorrowful heart 
and reininclb' her to the rod that they will 
renew and cn)oy everlasMnif happincs*. 

H# fought the good fight, he kept the faith, 
he ran hla courac. Peace he to hi* soul; there- 
fore be It 

Eesolvf'd. That a cony of these refloltitlons 
l^e recorded In mir mlniitoa, a copy be sent 
to our ofhclal Journal and a ropy ho until to 
bl* loving wife and ramUy; aud be It further 

Rceidved That our charter be itraped for a 
iMprfod of 30 day* In profound respect to him. 

MAHTIN 1C1U1ANE, 

JOHN roUiOPY. 

WILLIAM BAILEY. 

Committee*. 


Charles Jones, U« No. 213 

It la with the deepeat sorrow and regret 
that Local Union No. 2 13 record* the paastup 
Into Eternal Life of mjr on teemed Urol her 
Charles Jones j theroforp be Lt 

Beaolved. That we exiend our deepest sym- 
pathy to hJa wife and fiiiiitly In this hnur 
Ilf sorrow j nnd he It further 

rtesolved. Thnt we drupe our charter for 
a period of 30 days In mpiiiory of our Brother* 
a copy of llU'Si" rosoltiMims hi‘ sent to the 
family, a copy be spread on our minute*, and 
a copy he forwarded to the olUclal JoiirniU 

for pnbtlenrlon _ 

n, C. NELLESS, 

W. !1. NICHOLSON. 

B. B. FALLEN. 

rommlfli^e. 


Wfaereu* It Is with sorrow and regret (hat 
the members of lo>cal Union No. (I, I. B. E. W., 
mark the passing of BrtJther Guatsv Ule* 
nacker' and 

Where** Brother Rletiarker had always l^cen 
a faithful and loyal memher of the local 
union and the Brntherliood : therefore loi> It 

Re*oJv(>d, That the charter of Local Hnlon 
No. 6, 1. B. E. \V„ he draped In nion ruing 
for * iierlotl of Sfl dnys In resitiect to the 
memory of our late departed Brotlicr; and be 
tl further 

rteffolved, Thai when we adjmirn we do so 
out of further respect (O Ida memory; and 
be It further 

ReKolvcd. Thai a copy of these reaoltjtlons 
be *ent to rhe fntnlly uf oor late departed 
Brother, a copy be apread In full upon (he 
minute* of Local Onion No. ft. and (hat a 
copy be sent to the 1 nferTiaf binal nillce with 
a ri-<tiicst (hut they be published In (hr otllclit 
Journal. 

ALBEUT E. COHN. 

FRICn 8. DESMOND 

Comriilffee. 

CIJAS. n WE8T, FreslibTit. 

CHARLES J. FOEHN. Secretary. 

The above reeoTntlon* were nnanlmon*ty 
adopted nt the regular meeting of L^m-sI ttnlon 
No. ft. of (he Internttlonsl Brotherhood of 
Elect Heat Workers, held on Wedne*diy even- 
ing. FtdmjBrv 15. IfClft 

rtlARLES J- FOEHN. Secretiry. 


S, Latkrop, L. U, No. 6 

Wberes* It Is wKh eorrow and regret (hat 
the memivera of Local ttniou No ft. L B. 
E. W,. mark the passing of Brother IL S. 
Lalbrop ; and 

Wherea* Brother Laihrop had always been 
a faithful ami toyal memher of the local union 
and the Brotfaerhooit - flierefore lie It 

Resolved. Th*t the charter of Loral Union 
No. ft. I. B. E, be draped In mnnminK 
for * period of TO dnys In respect to Ibo 
memory of our I«te departed Brother; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That when we adjourn we do so 
out of further rtjapect to bis memory; and 
be It further 

Resolved, That a ropy of tlicBO rrsolntlona 
be sent to the fnmil.v of our late departed 
Brother, a ropy be spread In full upon the 
minutes of Local ttnion No. ft. and that a 
copy be sent to the International Ofllee with 
B r^upBf Ihrtt they be ptililMbed In (hr offi- 
cial JniirnaL 

AT,BEUT E f'DHN. 

FRED B DESMftNO, 

W. n I MM EL. 

rommbtee 

riTAR B WERT. Frealdeut. 

Cl! ABLER J. FOEHN, Recording Secretary. 

Thp above resolutions were iinnuIrnonaTy 
adopted at the regnlif meetlnjr of Loeal Union 
No. ft. held on 1V*edne*day evenftig, February 
15* 

CHARLES J foehn. 

Recording Secretary. 


Vidor Jeskc, L. U* No, 9 

Whereas It ha.* pleased Almighty God, In 
Ills Inftnlte wisdom,, to remove from onr nikdat 
our worthy Brother, Victor Jeske: and 

Whereas In tlie death of Brother Jeske 
T.ocal rnloti No. P, of the f nternatlonal Brn(h- 
erhofid of Elecirlertt Workers, has lost ope 
of It* IotbI and devoted members; thi-refore 

he n 

Resolved, That Local Fnlou No. ft ackuowL 
edges Ite great loss In the death of our dear 
Brother and hereby expreases Its fippredstlon 
of the servleea he reiidered to (lur enusc; suit 
be It further 

Resolvi'il, That Lncsl Union No. fl eiiend* 
lt£i condolenee to the family of Bronier Jeake 
In fhl*. Uielr lime of great fiffUcHon; and be 
it further 

Ui>8olv*-d, That a copy of tlicMo resolutions 
he sent to the famUy of our late Brother, 
a copy (le aprend op tiie minute* of our Local 
(■nlnn Nri. h and n copy he sent to the nlRrlsl 
Journal of our Hrotherhnoil for pnlillcntloOH 
SAM nUY, 
jnilN LAMPING, 
nARRV SLATER. 

Committee. 


Wtlliam Onions, L, U, No, 9 

Whereas Almigiity God* In nis loftnlte wls- 
florn. has removed from our midst our worthy 
Br<i(jier* WllUaiii Onions; and 

Whereas fo tlie death of Brother Onions 
Local Union Ko, h, of the IntcrnaUonal llrath- 
f rlioiiil of Electrical M'orJkers, has lost one 
of It* true and devoted mcmbcfs; therefore 
be If 

Resolved, Thai i^al Unfou No, 9 rocog- 
Plxcp Its great Jobs In the passing of Brother 
Onions and hereby expresses its appreclsUoa 
of hla aervicet to Hie cause of our Brother- 
booil 1 and be It further 

Reaolvetl. Tbst Local Union No. P (endenr 
Hi sympathy to the family of our good 
Brother in their time of great bercaveroent; 
and be It further 

Resolved* That a copy of theae rosolutlona 
be sent (o the family of our late Urother, a 
copy lie apread on the minute* of our Local 
Union No. 0 and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal of our Brudicrhood for piibllcatloti 
SAM GUY. 

JOHN LAMPING. 
HARRY SLATint 

C(i mmJrtiM* 


Henry Stoiger, L, U, No, 2 

It Is with sorrow nnd regret that liocal No. 
2 renirds the death of our worthy Rrtditer 
Henry Steiger* 

Resolved. That wc extend our sympathy to 
Ills wife and family In this hour of Morrow; 
and (>e It 

Itesidvef!* That our charter l»e draped for 
30 day* In hi* roeniory, and (bat a copy of 
these resolutions be forwarded fo the office 
of Hie Electrical Workers Journal. 

D, E. LUND. 

SIDNEY WKtSSE. 

ED MERRITT, 

Committee. 


RuLcrt P, Norman, L. U, No, 104 

Whereas l,.4)cal Union No. KM has lieen called 
upon to psy Its last respects to our late 
Brother, Robert Norman: and 
Wherea* we grexrly mourn bis »tnfden and 
umimely passing and desire to expreas to hU 
family mir utmost sympatby ; therefore be Jt 
ErHolved. That our charter be draped for 
a ucrlod of 30 day*; anti be it further 

Resolved, That a cop;' of these rcitcdJitlnri* 
be sent to the faitiUy of our departed Broiher, 
and a copy be sent to our oUJeisJ Journal for 
puhllcrttlon nnd a copy be apread on the mln- 
liten uf this local. 

A. J HOPKIN8. 

IL W, SHIVVEIIR, 

H. H. LITCIl FIELD. 

Ccimuiliree, 


John Sbay^ L, U, No, ISl 

Whereas the Atmiglity God, In HI* TuftnJte 
wltdoin, haa seen fit to remove from this earth 
our lieloved B rot her, John Rhay , atid It ta 
with deep Korrow that we mourn the loss of 
this Rrother-* therefore be It 

RcBolred. That the memher* of Local Union 
No. 151. of the I. B. R. W,, extend to (he rein- 
lives uf uur late llmrhrr Shay, our heartfelt 
sytupafhy and condolence In this their hour 
of sorrow ; and be It further 

lti>siilved. That onr charter be draped for a 
period of TO days In memory of our Bruiher, 
alffn (hit a copy of these resolutions be (or- 
wardetl to the family* also a copy be spread 
on our minute*, and a copy be sent to the offi- 
cial Journal for pubtlcailort, 

B. E HAn.AND, 

F P NOONAN, 

ARCHIE THOMPSON. 

Commtuee 

Altesr f 

FREI^ F. DUNNE, llecurdlng Ri'crctrtry. 


Dnvid S* Coa, L* U, No, 21 1 

Whereas the Almighty God, In ID* lEiftnlte 
wisdom, ha* seen Hi to take unto Ml* hoKOm 
uiir belovoii Bruther, David S. Cox; be It 

Hesotved* That the member* of Lim,**I Union 
No, 211 do extend their lu^artfelt ayuipathy to 
the family in thlH. their hour of sorrow; and 
he Ir further 

Reprtlvcd. That oiir charter he draped for 
n period of 30 day* Iti memory of our Bmther, 
itlmi a copy of fhene renotuHon* be forwarded 
io Iho family, and alau a copy im s|ireud upon 
our iiilnntee and « copy sent to the official 
.lour tin 1 for putiRcatlou. 

FRANK BCH WICKER ATI L 
W, E. CAMERON, 

D. C. BACOt 


Comnilrtee. 
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f-Vederiek L. Dippel, L, U* No. 717 

Wherena it la wftli deep regret that the rnem- 
liers o( Local Ualon No. 717 mouru the death 
of our Brother. Frederick L* Dlppeli ood 
Whereaa thta and occasion deprives ua of 
n loyal memlier and Brother; tlierefore l>e It 
Resolved. That Local Union No. TIT,^ extend 
our deepest aympathy to the family; be It 
fii rther 

Resolved. That we drape our charter for 
a period of SO daya and that a ropy of these 
reffoludoua be aent to hla family, a copy 
spread upon the minutes of our orj^aubatlon. 
and a copy be published In our offlctel 
Journal. 

DA\1D H. GORMAN, 

W. L, OOLDTIJWAIT, 

11, A. LEWIS. 

Committee. 


Edward Murphy, L. U* No. 9 

Whereas Almlflbty God, In Uls Infinite wla- 
dom^ has been pleased to take from our midst 
our esteemf:il ami worthy Brother, Edward J. 
Muruhy; and 

Wnereaa Local tlnlon No. % of the Tnter- 
natloual Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has lost in the passing of Brother Murphy 
one of Its true and loyal members; there- 
fore be It 

Resolved. That LocsT TTnlon No, 0 hereby 
expresses Its deep appreciation of the services 
to our GBUse given by our devoted Brother 
and our sorrow In the knowledge of bis death; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That Local Union No, & tenders 
its sincere symuathy to the family of Brother 
Murphy In their time of great sorrow; and 
be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our deceafled Brother, 
n copy he spread on the Tnlnutes of our Local 
rinlou No, 0 and n copy be aent to the official 
Journal of our Brotherhood for luibllcatlon, 
SAM GITY, 

JOHN LAMI'INO. 
HARRY SLATmt. 

Committee. 


John HugKeSi L. U. No, 9 

Whereas U has pleased Almighty Qod. In 
nis Infinite wisdom, to call from our midst 
our worthy Brother. John Hughew; and 

Whereas In the death of Brother Hughes 
Local Union No, P, of the Tnternatlonal Broth- 
erhood Ilf Electrical Workers, has lost one 
of its loyal and devoted memhera; therefore 
be it 

Ecsolved, Tbet Local Union No, n acknowl- 
edge a its great loss in the death of our 
Brother and hereby expresses Its appreclat- 
tlon of the services he rendered to our cause; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That Local tTulon No, fi extends 
Its condolence to the family of Brother Hughes 
In their great hereavement: and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these reaotutlona 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, 
a copy be spread bn the minuter of our Local 
Union No, fl snd a copy be sent to the official 
Journal of our Brotherhood for publication. 
BAM GUY, 

JOHN LAMPING. 
HARRY SLATFJt. 

Committee, 


Adagh RusaeU, L. U. No. 773 

Whereas It la with deep regret that Tmcal 
Union No. 773 recorda the untltnely passing 
Into the prent beyond of our worthy Brother, 
Aitagh Knssell, on February 22. there- 

fore be it 

Besnlvpd, That our sincere sympnthy be ex- 
tended to hla bereaved family; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this rcsolittlou bo 
sent to the fnnilly of the deceased, a copy to 
our Journal for publication, and a copy spread 
on our minutes; and be It further 

Rosolvod, Til at our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days and that we. the members 
of Local tin ion No, 773. being lawfully assem- 
bled, stand In silence for one minute In trib- 
ute to his memory. 

EDWIN G, DAVIS. 

,TAUK FRABER. 

H. G, HEATON. 

Committee. 


RciTolved, That thla local extend a to the 
family of Brother O-Nell oiir heartfelt sym- 
nathy during tlielr hour of sorrow; and be 
It further 

Hesolvetl, That the charter of the I, B* 
E. \V. be draped for a period of 30 days; 
and be It further 

Resotved,, That a copy of these resoluHone 
be spread upon the minutes of this local uulou, 
a copy be sent to the International Office for 
publication In the official Journal and a copy 
be sent to the family of the late Brother 
O'NalL 

EDWARD MULLARKEY, 
PERCY JONES, 

CHARLES E. CAFFREY, 

Committee, 


DEATH CLAIMS PAiD MARCH 1 TO 
MARCH 31, 1933 


L, L. Name Amount 

134 Peter Pagliero 000,00 

3 R. J. Baker 1,000.00 

S33 W, P. KimbalL, 1,000,00 

3 W, G, Angell 1,000.00 

134 S, D. Kan© 1,000,00 

I. 0, Geo. Healy 1,000-00 

79 M- Duffy l.OOO-OO 

82 Jas. H. Hcrkea 1,000.00 

134 W- Dillon 1,000-00 

52 A, Ghesquere..^ 1,000,00 

62 J- C- Jensen.-,,. 1,000,00 

3 W- A. Riley..,. 1,000.00 

T. 0. R- E, Slavin 1,000*00 

161 J. Shay..., 1,000-00 

340 S. P- Keyaer ..... 1,000,00 

134 R- E. Tarpey. 1,000-00 

134 Dennia Egan 1,000,00 

0 M, J, Bresney....,,, TO 00 .00 


Claims paid March 1 to 61arch 

3t, 1033 $18,000.00 

Claims previously paid. 2,950,280-10 


Total claims paid„«... $2,974,280*10 


WOMAN'S WORK 

(Continued from page 10/ ) 

not be put in the grease because it 
softens them; shoes with rubber heels 
should be set in a pie tin of grease with 
the heels outside the rim. 

Don't let your shoes or those of mem- 
bers of your family get in bad condi- 
tion- It is less expensive to keep them 
in good repair* Heels ^ould be kept 
squared up» soles replaced before they 
are worn completely through, ripped 
seams mended; and shoes should be kept 
in shape by the use of shoe trees or 
Bluffing with paper* A man who is 
handy with tools can do many repairs 
at home such as putting on new heel 
lifts, rubber heels, half soles, and metal 
heel or toe plates; ripped seams also 
can be repaired at home. With iron 
lasts of different sizes and a repair 
kit with shoemaker's hammer, pincers, 
leather knives, leather rasp, awls, nails 
for soles and heels, flax shoe thread, 
bristles and wax, all of these articles 
which can bo bought inexpensively at 
shoe findings dealers, the head of the 
family can “cobble 'em up while you 
wait" 

Try these hints—you'll certainly save 
on your shoe bills! 


Joseph B* O^Neil, L. U* No. 7 

Whcrcrts flip Almighty God. In IIIb Infinite 
’n'isdom, has seen fit to rpmovo from our rnlfist 
Brother Jos^h B. O'^Neil; and 
Whereas Brother O'Neil was a true and 
toval member of our local union; therefore 
he It 


When all is said and do'iie the majority of 
the larger countries of Europe have, under 
conditions much more advera© than outa, 
com© closer to providing adequate relief than 
we have. — Pro/- Leo Wetman^ Columbia 
Umvoroity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

(Continued from pafE© 1T0> 

Two weeks ago I ran into the champion; 
‘*A carpenter who once in a while is allowed 
to run small construction jobs in this sec- 
tion ” It has made him believe he is ''God 
Almighty**' especially now when he has a 
wonderful chance to rub it in* 

1 caught this man working at carpenter 
work with two scab electricians and pre- 
ferred charges against him with the carpen- 
ters' union- He immediately notified his 
boss and my own- The result h I lost a 
three weeks* job . This man is now trying 
to scare our members with threats of what 
will happen If his local assesses him for hU 
unfair deal. 

K. A- Crank's tetter from Radio Local No. 
1 is sure the right dope- If all of our buBt- 
ness managers would dig In we sure could 
work wonders in the radio and sound field- 
I believe the secretary of the Radio Division 
could invest their money in no better way 
than Bending each business manager of the 
I. B* E. W. copies of the **OrgnniKing of 
Radio Men." 

The bunding trades here have had another 
cut QuggcHted by the "higher ups/' but all 
trades voted XOO per cent ngainst it* We 
will undoubtedly hear more later* 

T* V. Hanly* 


VACUUM CLEANERS FOR HORSES 
AND ALARM CLOCKS FOR BEES 

An electrified farm with vacuum clean- 
ers for the cows and horses, electrically 
heated nurseries for young plants, a ma- 
chine tike a gigantic hair drier to cure bay 
and even electric alarm clocks to wake up 
the bees earlier In the spring so that they 
will work longer and make more money, has 
been installed near East Ginstead, England, 
as a demonstration by the British General 
Eloetric Company- The farm is lllumin- 
ated everywhere by electric light- To pre* 
vent wastage, the switches in barns, sheds 
and similar locations have time devices to 
turn off the lights after a definite number 
of minutes so that a careless hired man 
cannot leave the cow barn lit up all nlght- 
Other lights furnish the alarm clocks for 
the bees, experts having discovered that 
these insects begin work in the spring 
when the days begin to grow longer and 
the air warmer* In the alarm-clock hives 
lights are provided to lengthen artificially 
the hours of “daylight" In the spring- The 
hives also are warmed electrically* The 
result in that the bees end their winter 
“vacation" several weeks sooner than 
usual and accumuiate by autumn substan- 
tially greater amounts of honey- The 
nursery beds for starting young plants are 
warmed by electric heating cables laid n 
few inches deep in the soil* Th© electric 
hay drier has both heaters and fans so that 
the hay crop may b© dried and cured 
quickly, regardless of whether or not there 
is enough natural sunshine. The vacuum 
cleaners for the cows and horses contain 
small revolving brushes and suction de- 
vices, so that the coats of hair are cleaned 
like a modern rug instead of by the old- 
fashioned curry comb. Electric milking 
and churning machines are provided and 
there are automatic electric lights that 
come on early in the morning in the chicken 
houses and go off late at night, to keep the 
hena awake longer so that they will eat 
more food, grow faster and lay more eggi* 


If other planets are inhabited ours is their 
lunatic asylum. — Pro/* Broadus Mitchetl, 
Jo Ann Hopki-ntt Univereity. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
IS NO MYTH 

(Contlmucil frotn page 105) 

If we examint the flgitres that ^ve 
percentages for nmie population alone, 
we find the same trend; 



Per 


Per 


Cent 


Cent 

I880__. 

-- 78.7 

1910- — 

— 81.3 

1890--- 

... 79.3 

1920---, 

— 78.2 

1900- _ 

-- 89.0 

1930.... 

76,2 


The figures show that the percentage 
of our male adult population ‘‘gainfully 
occupied” In 193(1 was less than the per- 
centage in 1880. la that significant, or 
isn't it? 

(6) The figures quoted by Brother 
McGlasson fail entirely to take into con- 
sideration the shift in the status of 
women. In 1880 woman's place was in 
the home, largely. In 1930 she is prom- 
inently partldpnting in business and 
commerce. In fact, there are many men 
who seriously campaign against women 
working, on the theory that the females 
are taking jobs that ought to go to the 
males. 

The same set of figures quoted In No. 
(5) above show: 


18B9-._ 

Per 

Cent 

14.7 

1910 

Per 

Cent 

23.4 

1890 .— 

... 17.4 

1920___. 

. _ 2L1 

1900 ... 

18.8 

1930-—, 

— 22.1 


These figures do not follow the same 
trend as those for men and the popula- 
tion as a whole. While the peak year 
was 1910, and there was a drop in the 
next decade, percentage of women gain- 
fully occupied is again Increasing, 

I have only quoted these various fig- 
ures to show that with statistics one 
can prove almost anything — or nothing. 

Figures alone mean exactly nothing. 
One must analyze the figures to find out 
what they really mean. Other factors 
aside from number and percentago of 
men and women employed enter into 
the caieulations, especially in this mat- 
ter of the replacement of manpower by 
machine power. Some of those factors 
are the increased productivity of labor, 
rising standards of living, the question 
of markets, with which are linked the 
very important factors of purchasing 
power and the profit system, and the 
decline of old industries and the riao of 
new ones. 

The whole question of man's replace- 
ment by machinery is just coming Into 
the public consciousness, and the studies 
of economists, labor leaders and others 
in the matter are wholly inadequate and 
fragmentary as yet. 

Before closing I should like to draw 
a parallel between man and the horse. 
From 1880 to 1920 the number of 
horses on United States farms ruse quite 
steadily from more than 10,000,000 to 
19,848,000, During the latter part of 
the period electric power was being rap- 
idly devetoped, and the value of farm 
equipment and machinery increased tre- 
mendously, But despite the electrifica- 
tion and mechanization of the nation, 


the farmers still relied upon horses to 
an ever-increasing extent. But since 
1920 the number of horses has fallen 
even mare rapidly than it rose, and in 
1930 there were slightly more than 
12,000,000 on United States farms. 

Is there not a danger that manpower 
will follow actual horsepower into the 
discard? Will this depression mark the 
turning point for the labor of men as 
the war marked the turning point for 
tabor of horses? These are questions 
that are worth thinking about. 

May I add that all figures quoted 
above, except as otherwise noted, are 
taken from tables on pages 302, 862 and 
864, of the World Almanac? 

This letter is longer than it should be, 
but the question involved is an impor- 
tant one to unionists and all working- 
men, I trust you will find room to pub- 
lish it, or at least a portion of it, 

WAGE SERVITUDE GOADS ^UTO 
WORKERS TO STRIKE 
(Continued from pig« 104) 

woman made seven trips to the plant, 
which cost her .$98 in carfare. She 
actually worked 19 hours, the rest of 
the time being spent in waiting around 
under what in called the dead time rule. 
She was told on pay day that she had 
earned $1.29, that her insurance would 
be $1.20, and was handed the check for 
$.09 (nine cents). Her net for this 
two weeks' employment was a loss of 
$.89. In addition to the insurance racket 
the company has a welfare debt which 
they finance by deductions from the pay- 
checks. The purpose of this insurance 
and welfare scheme was to overcome an 
alleged practice on the part of the em- 
ployees to try to get hurt so that they 
could claim $14 a week under the state 
compensation act, or else to try to be 
fired so they could get on the city wel- 
fare rolls where they could receive more 
than they were getting while employed 
at Briggs. These facta have already re- 
ceived publicity through the columns of 
the Detroit Labor News. So much for 
the causes-“an old story with a new 
stage settiTig and a new cast. 

Two weeks after their walkout, a 
committee representing six to seven 
thousand Briggs workmen appeared at 
the Detroit Federation of Labor meet- 
ing to muster relief. The resulting con- 
tacts a^orded an opportunity to observe 
and record the when, where, and how. 

Several accomplishments impress one 
upOTi a visit to the strike zone and head- 
quarters, Discipline, order, routine, 
method, and activity are in evidence — 
bearing testimony to the fact that these 
men are making good use of their army 
training. Their tactics show that they 
have observed the industrial organiza- 
tion methods as well, 

K«y Men in laduitry 

There are probably one or more men 
in the factory to take the placo of each 
that came out on strike, but it is just 
as certain that there is very llUlo pro- 


duction. One may watch all day and 
see no more than 100 bodies leave the 
plant, to be distributed to plants whose 
schedules call for thousands. The an- 
swer to this problem is that there are 
key men in the plant whose places are 
not easily filled, even in a city that has 
180,900 unemployed. 

Mr, Bailey, chairman of the Briggs 
Strike Committee and a former execu- 
tive of the company, wrote the following 
list of skilled trades that are employed 
in the manufacture of automobile 
bodies. He listed them in order of the 
degree of skill required, and states that 
any one of the first nine can seriously 
cripple production should they walk out 
as a group. Mr. Mowery, vice chairman 
of the Briggs strike committee and a 
former general foreman for the com- 
pany, checked the list and agreed with 
these statements. 

Tool and die makers 
Modeling engineers 
Layout men 
Electricians 
Inspection men 
Machine repair men 
Metal finishers 
Paint men 
Body trimmers 
Wood workers 
Stripers 

Touch-up men (brush) 

Power hammer men 
Ding men 
Bandsaw men 
Hardware assembly men 
Final inspection men 
Press men 

Many of us in the I. B. E. W. will 
be surprised to learn that the electrical 
department was placed fourth on the 
list It helps to explain the fact that 
one body building firm (the largest in 
the world, incidentally), has for several 
years used L B. E. W. members on all 
its construction and much of its repair 
and maintenance work. 

ElectrietATit lavolved 

The work of a maintenance man in 
these plants is no longer that of a fuse 
juggler. With the installation of the 
thousands of machines, each with lU 
own power unit, some with as high as 
six motors and with the attendant start- 
ers, time thermal cutouts, and many 
other devices and accessories, the elec- 
trician has to be master of his craft 
if he is properly to maintain the 
equipment. 

There are about 75 electrical workers 
involved in this strike. At the Mack 
plant alone there are 46, They have 
their own committeemen to represent 
them in the general committee meetings. 
They report individually to this commit- 
teeman every day. He lives near the 
plant, and his home is their headquar- 
ters. Here one may hear many stories 
concerning the industrial importance of 
the maintenance electrician. One of the 
best stories waa the one told about Bill 

It seems that BO! resented a 

wage cut and staged a one-man strike^ 
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taking^ with him all the layout prints he 

could lay his hands on* Then follows 
an account of the mess that occurred, 
with tlie result that Bill came back to 
his Job one week later at the old wage 
rate. The wages of these fellows aver- 
age an hour. They are asking for 
an increase to $,75, 

The outcome of this strike is of 
course a question of speculation. It has, 
however, had the elTect of stopping wage 
cuts in this section of the country. It 
has demonstrated that there is a limit 
to which the anti-social employer may 
go* 


HUNGRY MEN CUT OFF FROM FOOD 
ONLY BY GLASS 
(Contlrmcd from pane 157) 

measures have been demanded in factor- 
ies and mines. Occa^iioiially certain ma- 
terials were prohibited, as, for instance, 
white phosphorus in match making, and 
lead glaze in pottery* 

Devices Arose to Check Chaos 

Competition, unrestrained, brought 
forth the necessity of various combina- 
tions to restrict the more immediate 
evils. Laborers combined in unions to 
present a united bargaining front in- 
stead of competing with one another. 
Employers and factory owners formed 
various types of organizations for the 
limitation of competition — organizations 
such as pools, gentlemen^a agreements, 
combines, mergers and the like. 

In some cases competition brought 
such an obvious chaos that at least par- 
tial monopolies had to be instituted. 
Thus in most of the means of communi- 
cation it was found that competitive con- 
diUints meant confusion. Competition, 
instead of the life of trade, was proving 
the death of the competitor. And as it 
was soon obvious that tlie mnnoply own- 
ers' interest did not necessarily coincide 
with those of the community, regulatory 
commissions had to be established like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
various state railroad and pow'er coni" 
missions. 

From all of this development certain 
new phenornena emerged* Where in the 
past depressions were due to famine, 
drought, war, pestilence, now depres- 
sions began Lu occur with inureasiilg 
frequency in the complete absence of 
these former causes. Unemployment, at 
first spasmodic and local, begins to be- 
come prevailing. During periods of de- 
pression the number of unemployed 
leap upwards and large portions of 
the community find themselves unable to 
pay the price required for goods they 
need In order to live. 

The fact that there is a steadily in- 
creasing number of unemployed does not 
mean there is a decrease in production, 
estimated quantitatively. Actually, there 
is an increase. In the United States, 
while the war was being waged, some- 
thing like two million men were removed 
from productive effort, and others to the 
extent of perhaps another two million 
were engaged almost exclusively upon 


war material production* Yet the index 
of production actually increased with the 
fewer number of workers available. 

Largely this was due to the fact that 
improved machine processes were 
brought into play, but it was also due to 
the increased co-ordination of ofi'ort and 
the elimination of waste that occurred 
through more uniform control of indus- 
try from the point of view of production 
for use. 

MAcliinet Overtake Populntion 

The fact of the matter is that the 
machine has overtaken the population* 
Production capacities have increased at 
a greater rate than the population of the 
country* so that fewer and fewer work- 
ers are able to increase production at a 
faster and faster rate. 

If this condition continuad it wbs obvious 
to onyone who had studied the matter, end 
a great number of men had already foreseen 
the development* that a collapse was due 
lief ore long. When the collapse occurred a 
great many people believed that It was 
merely another stage of the cycle of busi- 
nesa* that is to say, it was just another 
temporary stalling of the automobile, a 
little more rest for the engine, a few more 
feet of haywire and rubber tubing and the 
machine would start again* Rut this time 
the haywire has not worked, and the rubber 
tubing will not function. U is time to 
take thought nnd see whether it is possible 
to go ary longer on the old uncontrolled, 
undirected ^'natural" development. 

Can the price system work out a practi- 
cal solution? Few people deaire to upset 
the whole course of their lives. All people 
in a greater or less degree object to having 
their basic ideas uprooted, It is only human 
to be prejudiced in favor of what has been 
and to hold on to old familiar ideas. But 
the old familiar ideas do have to be given 
up under the pressure of hard facts. *TTfty 
million people can't bo wrong'^ ia a phrase 
that has received a great deal of popularity. 
It is perhaps a good phrase, but it is not 
a true statement. Fifty mlllinn people — 
a thousand million people, have been wrong, 
and facta take no notice of popular 
prejudice. 

Reorganization will not come in a day. 
It will not come, at least in a happy sense, 
without long and arduous thought, with 
calculations and with experiments. But the 
creative thought, the accumulation of facta 
and the devising of new schemes, these are 
the delight of the scientist, of the Inven- 
tors and of the engineer. Not of the public 
as a whole, but the public must supply the 
driving force. 

The more thought that is devoted, the 
more talk and discussion that go on, the 
more groups that are formed and the more 
hooks and puinphlets wrifteii and diseussed, 
then the tnnre surely will the work of the 
scientist and the engineer redound to the 
advantage of mankind rather than to the 
private wealth of individuals or groups. 

In the midst of a feeling of despair, then, 
the technocrats hold out a hope. Not a 
vague hope that something, after all, will 
come of it?<eTf through ohsrure natural 
causes without the intervention of human 
brains, but a hope that human beings wilt 
lie able to solve their economic problems 
and will he able, at last with a new com- 
mand over the forces and th-? resources of 
nature, to begin the study of life itself. 
All we need is care* thought, imagination 
and vision. For without vision the people 
perish. 


PANAMA CANAL VS. BOULDER 
DAM— A SHAME I 

fCanllmied from page 150) 

every possible angle to accomplish their 
task with a minimum effort. Competent 
foremen and superintendents were there to 
direct them. The old Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission is to be conimended in all thtir 
details of management, especially their com- 
missary department. True it is that a por- 
tion of the commissary books Issued wore 
charged against the workers' pay but this 
procedure was neither desired nor was it 
encouraged by that department- These cou- 
pons were not transferable and the com- 
missary department reserved the right to 
demand proof of personal ownership of cou- 
pons before acceptance. This effectively 
stopped any irnfllc in coupon books. One 
could very well do without cash on the 
chnal* 

This is not the procedure on the Boulder 
Pam project. With wages so low and the 
cost of existence so exorbitant the worker 
la forced to accept scrip in Heu of cnah 
between puydays* Scrip is a relic of the dark 
ages in the coat fields of Penn. sylvan in. Ohio 
and elsewhere* It ie estimated that some 
$10,000 of scrip is issued monthly by the 
Six Companies. Inc, The worker is forced 
to peddle this scrip If he needs cash and 
usually at 76 cents on the dollar. This 
further reduces his wages that amount, 
This scrip la redeemable at par in nier- 
cliandise only ami in stores operated by the 
Boulder City Company, a mercantile con- 
cern owned by the Six Companies* Jnc. A 
huge profit is being taken by the Six Com- 
panies, Inc,* with this scrip racket, more 
than they ever dreamed of before they 
started operntlona. 

The worker at Boulder dare not protest 
against this scrip racket. Neither can he 
vuictj bl» prulesi against uoy labor condi- 
tion. What a contrast this condition is 
with conditions as they were on the Panama 
Canal. There were no labor grievances 
although labor organizations did exist there. 
Complaints of other natures, whether they 
be imaginary or real, were well taken eore 
of. Colonel Goethnls, supreme in power 
nn the latbmup, enenurnged the workers t.o 
bring their troubles directly to him. Demo- 
cratic in view point ami keenly interested 
in their welfare, be wanted to know what 
was going on around him; this was his 
way of finding out. 

Every Sunday morning he held court, 
where these problems were laid before him, 
Here, he individually and personally pre- 
sided. Seldom was sn hour consumed in 
clearing the docket. ITe had the admiration 
of all workers on the Canal. A newcomer 
on the Istknnis would never recognize the 
man clad in khaki trousers, leather putte<?3, 
white ahirt and pananm hat speaking to 
the men as he passed on his inspection 
tours 113 Colonel Goethals, chief enginDCr 
of the Cnnal. 

Quite a confront was Colonel Goethals 
with this Francis T. Crowe, superintendent 
of the Six Companies. Inc, — "Hurry Up 
Crowe," as he has been dubhed. The mnn 
who has succeeded in establishing a dead- 
line around the Boulder project for any 
person who is a member of a labor organ- 
ization. The man who has stated *TIell! 
we have no wage Bcale.'’ Space alone pre- 
vents further discussion as to what could 
have been done at Boulder Dam with the 
labor problem, or further comparison with 
federal controlled constructions. 

In the readjustment of the present rrlsia 
in which unemployment is the principal 
factor, labor is going to play the most Im- 
portant role. So much so that It 1^ safe 
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to assume that within the next two years 
the Department of l.abor is goinFj to rise 
from ita lowly position to a place that is 
second only to the Department of State. 

It is hoped that one of the first problems 
that the new Secretary of Labor interests 
herself in will be the lloulder Dam horror, 
*'Uncle Sam's Hock Pile/' What she un- 
co\*ers at Boulder Dam will be amply aufh- 
cient to guifie her in all future federal 
undertakings, and especially the Muscle 
Shoals Project. She should see to it that 
there will be no repetition of the Boulder 
Dam horror. 

THESE ARE TIMES THAT TRY 
MEN'S SOULS 

(Coetiiiiieit from page Hil) 

Rally Round Union 

This df^pressioB. which is only a dif- 
ferent kind of war, is revealing much 
the same kind of results. Especially in 
the union movement was the question 
asked» “Have union members become 
soft, flabby, indiiferent to unionism?'' 
Now we know that the answer is No. 

It is true that not all of the members 
have lived up to the union tradition and 
have rallied to the cause around the 
ideal of organixalion, but in every group 
in the United States there have been 
strung, steady individuals capable of 
saying and doing the right thing and 
of keeping the union organization 
together* 

It can be stated now that the old 
union spirit of self-sacrifice has reap- 
peared. The men of 1933 have taken 
up the torch of 15^1^3. A new kinship 
between the founders of labor organ- 
izations and their successors has been 
estaliHshed. 

We were talking to a veteran in the 
union lodge the other day, lie saidj 
“II is a difTerent kind of man who has 
risen to the emergency during the de- 
pression. He is TH)t the showy type. He 
is more self-effacing than the member 
and the official prevalent in 1929. He 
is not so brilliant, perhaps, but he is 
steady, solid, quiet and goes about his 
business, long hours each day, seeking 
to repair labor's walls here and to build 
new bridges there so that the union 
organization can go forward," 

it is interesting to look back to the 
lives of the founders of the union move- 
ment. Samuel Gompers tells some stir- 
ring incidents in his own experience as 
a leader of labor. 

*‘Once I was ready to commit murder. 
All the children were ill, probably be- 
cause of winter cold and under-nour- 
ishment; they were subject to illness and 
fever. I walked around looking for 
Tvork and could not find it, and as I left 
my wife in the morning again to look 
for work tliere were indications that 
the newcomer was about due, but by 
previous experience I thought that that 
condition would last a couple of days. 
Blit when T came home, my sister-in-law, 
who wms living with us and sharing 
whatever little we had, told me that the 
child was born* There had been nobody 
to help the mother or the child. I stood 
by, dazed, and then rushed to the man 
who had acted as our physician. He 
was the physician paid by the Hand-in- 


Hand Society* But he was not in and, 
like a madman, I rushed back, but the 
situation was the samp as it was before. 

‘Tt dawned on me that there was a 
physician on the next block and 1 went 
to him and told him of the condition 
and that 1 wanted him to come down 
to attend in my wife. He asked me if 
1 had money. When 1 told him I did 
not, be replied that he was not our regu^ 
lar physician. I said I knew that but 
my wife was in such a serious condi- 
tion and the child there and I wanted 
him to come to attend her right away. 
He said, “Well, I do not feel like it and 
I won't do it." 

Out of pain like this, unions were 
born. Out of pain like this, the move- 
ment must go foiwimrd. 


RADIO ORGANIZER DOES 1,000 
MILES IN 30 HOURS 

(Coiiiluued from page IfVO} 
not ivant to 7neet a more loyal frio'nd, 
miion tuna or good fellow than Brother 
Stoup, and I hiow that VU catch plenty 
devil when he reads this introduction, be- 
cause he %venld rather tell of aomebody 
else timn hm^e some one else tell about 
him. But he deserves it due to his 
loyalty and support of our organization 
at all thnm. But lefs get along with 
Hr of her Stoup*3 story: 

Every radio engineer or operator who 
is willing to give his beat service is en- 
titled to a fair salary and respectable 
working conditions for his efforts and 
the only way to obtain these results is 
to tie up wdth the greatest organizatioTi 
in the country, the American Federation 
of Labor. 

I am quite familiar with radio operat- 
ing conditions over the United States; 
in fact, have some very pleasant mem- 
uriea of friendships made in unorganized 
stations which I will always remember* 
However, it is above me to calculate how 
the average non-union radio operator 
can live like a human should on the 
salaries paid them, to say nothing about 
raising and educating a family^in fact 
it just can't be done. 

Great is the disappointment to many 
u young fellow who after reading some 
of the wonderful radio school advertise- 
ment a, absorb-s a course in operating and 
ventures forth for some practical experi- 
ence in one of the code or broadcasting 
stations at a salary of about $5,000, I 
mean $5,000 for five years' work, includ- 
ing plenty of long hours. 

There is only one way out of the 
predicament and that is join the organ- 
ization that has meant so much to the 
millions of workers in this and other 
countriea. 

We feel very fortunate here in St. 
l.ouis in having at the head of organiz- 
ing of radio men^ Brother Thomaa R. 
McLean, a radio engineer and a fine feU 
low who is thoroughly acquainted, first 
hand, with conditions and problems 
throughout the radio field and who can 
talk to the radio men in their own 
language. 

The station owner also benefits fram the 
use of union operators as they are uare- 
fully selected as to efficiency, reliability. 


cannot quit on a moment's notice and are 
governed by rules and regulatjons which 
are designed to benefit eruptoyer as well as 
employee. 

The writer carried a union card a num- 
ber of years before transfeiTing to the 
radio division and has been employed where 
the managemonl was so well satisfied with 
organized workmen they really felt that 
any non-union man was Just a poor ap« 
prentice. This condition ts brought about 
by careful selection of competent men and 
by effleient work by the employees. 

The American Federation of Labor haft 
withstood about three years of real depres- 
sl'n and their flag is stiU flying, thanks to 
the groat men who have been choaen lead- 
ers of this greatest of alt organizations 
and it is unfortunate we do not have more 
of such men as leaders in our country's 
governmental nfiairs. 

Only the extremely selfish or those who 
do not understand or do not want to under- 
atand the high alma and principles of 
organized labor would lake a stand against 
it 

Better work, higher wages, more purchas- 
ing power, more business. There is no 
modern nattoo in the world today in which 
unions do not take an ever-increasing role 
of importance. There has been at no time 
in history that the organization's name baa 
been seen so frequently in tho newspapers and 
better days are coraing, but don't wait for 
the prombed better days, join the organiza- 
tion now. Don't starve in the richest coun- 
try in the worid- 

C. H. Stoup. 

hi chsinff may your writer my that each 
member af the Radio Diviaion of L- C7. No. i 
of Si. Louis, appreciate the good werk and 
support of the entire I. B. E. W. in this 
great viave to organize the ftoHon's radio 
men, H'o aUo vmnt to thunk the Editor of 
the Eu:cTitiCAL Woukbe and the International 
Ojfiee for their eapport in. fkie move. We 
might say Diut regardlesa of what happens 
jwtte ufonT keep atilt until they are organized 
maybe now that it et'eme only a ehorl 
ihno before the rfriM?Ti of better times in our 
grand old coutiiry, the renewed confidence 
of our people fa (Ac govejmment and jfue(, 
nat least the return, of good beer, (be 
traveling will be a good deal easier, ThaVa 
all for tkia time a?id tintti tnontb. 


SCHOLARSHIP IN ACTION 

SPOTLIGHTS RAILROADS 

(Continuori from page ITiO) 

The 15 economists set down certam 
rerommendations. 

“The various forms of transportation 
must be placed upon the basis of eco- 
Tiomie parity. ♦ • • 

“Our present system does not place 
transportation agencies on a plane of 
economic equality. • * * 

“Our various agencies of regulation 
are unco-ordinated and often conflicting 
in purpose. * e *■ 

“A properly integrated national trans- 
portation system is dependent upon uni- 
fied regulation. * * * 

“Federal control IS essential to a com- 
prehensive system of transportation. 

mm* 

“Federal regulation should be central- 
ized under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. * • 

On the whole, this book is likely to 
be an authority on railroad matters for 
some time to come. 
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CELLS ALMOST HUMAN GIVE LIFE 
TO ROBOTS 
fCaalitiufd fri>m nnjre irs3^ 

for almost any *^off anti application* 
its freqyoncy response bein^f limitetl 
only by the frequency of supply. 

lafi-odaclnK thp Thyratron 

The Ihyratren is o hot cathode. g-rid'Cea- 
tTolled amplifier in which mercury has been 
introduced to furnish the $:as medium. 
While the cathode le continuously heated, 
no current flows in the plat© circuit except 
when the ^Hd potential Is at a certain 
critical value* When this value is reached, 
breakdown Is inetantaneoue, ae in the case 
of the ^rld-Klow tube- The current, which 
may he aafely carried in the plate circuit of 
the thyratron. If, however, jrreatly In excess 
of that which moy be carried by the grid- 
glow tube, being measured in amperes In- 
stead of milamperes* Thy rat rone differ in 
characteristfes and In current carrying ca- 
pacities, but most photo-cell appUcatloni 
use tubes with relatively low current value* 
since relay operation con bo accomplished 
that way with the least loss. Like the 
grid-glow tube, the thyrnlmn "locks In*’ 
once the discharge has etarled if D* C* 
supply is used. However, the grid can 
regain control twice each cycle when A, C. 
is used. Figure 6 shows the eircnlta for 
a photo-tube amplifier using a thyratron 
tube. The numerical values given, vary 
with different tubes and are used only to 
indicate relative values. Variations in the 
resistance of the photo-tube, doe to varying 
illomination, affect the phase angle of the 
grid potential with respect to that of the 
cathode and so vary the plate currents in 
H similar manner. Figure 7 is a repro- 
duction of a photograph Hhowlng the rela- 
tive sizes and shapes of the tubes men^ 
ttoned. The small tube at the left Is a 
gas-filled photo-tube; the tube in the middle 
is a grid glow tube; at the extreme right 
is a thyratron Typo FG-33. All may bo 
used in regutar UX radio sockets* 

AppUcatfons of light sensitive cells to 
commercial control are loo well known to 
require enumeration, counting, sorting, fire 
protection and operation of traffic signals 
being among the more common uses- One 
logical use which coming more and more 
to the attention of the puhlic is in connec- 
tion with the automatic control of lights 
on illuminated signs and in general indus- 
trial lighting- Tn both cases artificial lights 
are needed when natural Illumination fails 
from any cause whatsoever* The titne of 
daily darkness varies with the seasons and 
climatic conditions- No clock can Interpret 
theRo changes and manunt operation Is 
costly and subject to error* With properly 
designed circuits, the photo-tube may be 
used in place of these* The control circuits 
are simple, outdoor forms of ampliflem 
have been developed which are entirely re- 
liable and the coat Is reasonable. 

Color Filters Aid Selection 

Considerable attenUon has been paid 
throughout the development of light sensi- 
tive devices to the color response of the 
various forms and materials used. While 
each type has a maximum sensitivity In 
certain portion s of the spectrum , correction 
Is possible In most case* by the use of 
suitable color filters. In the case of the 
photo-tulie. potassium Is at Its best in the 
presence of blue light, caesium when ex- 
posed to red rays, and In between are other 
substances which respond best to certain 
intervening colors. No one substance, how- 
over, approxlmaton the human eyo In actual 


sensiUvity over the entire range of the 
spectrum, although some are better than 
others. For this reason the photo-tube can- 
not replace the eye in color discrimination 
except over a limited range and when 
proper filters have been used* 

In an earlier paragraph of this article 
reference was made to applkalious of the 
light iensitive cell where continuous record 
of tight variations might be desired. If a 
photo-cell With a suitable amplifier should 
be placed on one side of a glass container 
filled with some transparent or semi-trans- 
parent liquid and a source of tight directed 
through this liquid from the other side of 
the container, changes in transparency 
would be indicated by variations in the 
plate circuit of the amplifier. If the relay 
shown In Figure 1 should he replaced by 
a graphic milammeter, the indicated chart 
over a period of time would be a Iruo 
record of the transparency changes In the 
liquid. If Instead of a contaitter the light 
beam should be directed through a glass 
section of pipe carrying a continuous 
Biream of liquid, changes would also be 
recorded in the same way* The uses of 
this appLIcation are obvious. Evidently also 
this same procedure may be adapted to 
records of smoke density in stacks and 
the like* 

1*alkies Result From Tubes 

Perhaps the most common application of 
the photo-tube is in the production of auurul 
pictures. As the reader probably knows the 
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flound Irackp consisting of lines of either 
variable area or variable density are carried 
on the margin of the picture film itself. A 
narrow light beam of high intensity is 
projected through this sound track to the 
cathode of a photo-tube. Variations in the 
density of this sound track produce varia- 
tions In the amplified current output of 
the photo-tube which, in turn, when applied 
to the coils of speakers, reproduce the orig- 
inal sounds made during production. Obvi- 
ously the rcproducUon must he faithful 
and all undesirable sound must be sup- 
pTOSsed. Amplifier hum cannot he tolerated 
and distortion must bo avoided. The cir- 
cuit itself is but a small part of the trou- 
bles with sound equipment. 

rhoto-cells are constantly being made 
smaller and more efficient. The current 
carrying capacity of the cell itself has 
been increased and experimental photo- 
glow cells combining the light sensitive 
feature, relay and amplifier in a single 
gas-filled enclosure have been made. The 
simplicity and rcHabilUy of both cells and 
circuits have been constantly improved and 
last but not least, the cost has been de- 
creased. Predictions mean but little, but 
there is good roasoti to believe that im- 
proved photo-lubes may Invade every field 
In which the measurement of light, either 
indirectly or directly, Is a problem with 
considerable assurance of success. 


Fools und obstinate men make lawyers 
rich. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL FACES 
MANY PROBLEMS 

(Contlnned from luiffp 102) 
the Brotherhood and g^eneral trade 
conditions. 

The council then reviewed all ques- 
tions which had been acted upon be- 
tween meetlnjffB as well as al! indivTdiial 


activities ns cmmci) members between 
meotinf^. It was moved and secondml 
that the actions taken be concurred in. 
Motion carried. 

The auditing' committee reported 
that they had gone over the audit of the 
accounts of the Brotherhood for the 
period from July 1 to December 31, 
1932, aH made by W, B. Whitlock, ac- 
countant, and found the report correct. 
It was moved and seconded that the re- 
port be received and filed for permanent 
record. 51otion was adopted. 

After a general discussion of the 
affairs of the Tntenmtional Organi/.ation 
and its local unions iti accordance with 
reports from various localities, it was 
moved and seconded that the executive 
officers continua their efforts to have 
the fedeml government as well as the 
various state and city governments who 
are contemplaUng any construction, 
start such work immediately so as to 
relieve the distress of the unemployed 
and thereby assist in breaking the pres- 
ent depresaion. Motion was adopted. 

Meeting adjourned. 

M, R GOEDAN, 

Secretary, 


At certain times, or under certain elrcum- 
stances, it It a most lacrccl duty of the 
ioeiologltt to rnb© hell. — Prof. Edioard A, 
ffois, of irifluiansia. 
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UV i& pr^'ftrrtd fw»ituin. 

t*m itMFf 0 ur and /wNjditr# m'»I/ nut 

mind — 

HV «/M-cf*rJi make fAr 11/ owr rimcfiff^rt * 

I A I# um easier to find* 

mm* 

SUM tioinif bui^lnessp bays, tint ml the old 
flUnil blit a fow doors down the street. This 
purtieutikr pwjce is almast brand new — hardly 
been usetl before. If we coubl sell \i for 
advertlsiiiw we^ get an extra price for it 
but we eaii*t bo yousc guya get it for nuttlngH 
Let*a get down to business. The customers 
are waiting. 

* • ■ 

An Anriejii Story: Retold for Ihe Benrflt of 
Certain Locals 

The soldiers of Kiilcenny used to tie two 
cats together by their toils and fUng them 
over a clothes line to light to a finish. 

When this was prohibited, bootleg cat- 
lights were pulled off indoors, 

A commanding officer who was Informed 
of a coitighi going on in one of the rooms 
in the bur racks, sprinted to the scene to stop 
It, The lookout jumped inside and locked 
the dour. A ho Idler drew UIh sword and 
slaNhed Ui rough the cat tiiilH. Another 
opened H window and out wmnt the cuts as 
the ulTlcer hurst through the door, All tho 
evidence he saw was two tails on the iine» 
**nijd, how they fought he Rasped in 
amaxomenL 

AnHOi.n Kox, 

Uh'iI No. X 

• «’ « 

PcralBtence 

When Hj» Majesty, ol* King **Kd", 

Passet up my scripts with no marka^of 
regret, 

I don't mve, nor tears do I ehed. 

For my spirits are not readily upiiet, 

I instruct my pen to keep in pacpt 

Giving the oP "sawdust" n bit of a shake; 
I wrilr atiif erase with ease and grace, 
Until finally^ “contact” I succeed to make! 

ABi: GLirg, 

I^at Union No. 3* 

* * * 

personal If I story 

The war had ceased to rage over-seas, 
I longed for an occupation tliai would 
pleaiie the fancy I*tl acquired^ when In 
France Pd mired in super-gooey mud up to 
my knees. 

Danger was the answer to my yen. Where 
to find it; how to And, and when— this thrill 
In time of iHfnce that would give my nerves 
release, was beyond my wild snd war-he- 
fuddted ken. 

I eliminated occupations, one by one. 
They either lacked the danger or the fun 
that my system now required; I was aiways 
getting ftre<l — I became a hired, fifed, tired 
son-of-u-gun. 

While slipping across a mldiUc-wrfltern 
Htale, in a noisy, jolting box-car In a 
freight, 1 mat a little guy, who told mu that 
if 1 didn't have u trade I couldn't rate. 

Bald I wouldn’t need to learn a lot from 
books; J 10 explained about his belt and eons 
and hooks, told about the ups and downs, 
said hikers were mostly clowns, and were 
seldom over serious as their looks. 

Soon as we lauded in u town of any size, 


we hunted up a jolly bunch of guj^s. My 
buddy showed his card, and then it wasn't 
hard to get a job, because they put ua wise. 

First I started grunting, digging holes; 
next I helped at piking in the poles; then 
I helped a gainor frame and in time I be- 
came fairly skilled at using all such tools. 

I never will forget the first time I bor- 
rowed a pair of hooks and tried to climb. 
J wore 'em wrong side out, and caught il on 
the snout when I Jumped for a pole* The 
cusswords failed to rhyme. 

I waddled up the next pole like a hick; 
the bunt Fd got nearly made me sick. 1 
couldn't see the harm In strolchlng for the 
arm; nest thing f came a r-ripping down 
the stick. 

II was funny for the bunch that gathered 
^round, when t removed my caudal appen^ 
dage from the ground. I just couldn't see the 
Joke; H would have suited me to poke the 
first ring-tailed yap who made a sound. 

1 didn't dare to let ^em know it hurt. 
Wasn’t much left of the overalls and shirt, 
I was pretty stiff and bo re, hut by coming 
back for more, I got what I most desired 
fur a cert, 

I stfirted my upstulrs carver a tying in, 
same as most of you dhl to begin. I have 
found both thriU and fun and helped the 
boys to get the man, and Til he like that 
till It becomes a sin. 

Cj Jilin F KIPPS, 

L, U. No. lb. 

« t ft 

After March 20, 1933 

Recentty I had 12 bottles of home distilled 
laughing brew in my cellar, ond my wife 
made me empty each and every bottle down 
the sink. 

r proceeded to do an my wife bad ordered 
and withdrew the cork from the first bottle* 
poured the contents down the sink with the 
exception of one gtasn which 1 drank. F then 
withdrew the cork from the Recotid bottle, 
and did likewise with the exception, I drank 
one glass, t extracted the cork from the 
third bottle, emptied the good old booze 
down the bottle except a glass which 1 
devoured. 

I pulled the cork from the fourth sink and 
poured the bottle down the glass when I 
drank some. I pulled the boUle from the 
cork of the next and drank one sink out 
of it, then threw the rest down the glass. 

1 pulled the sink out of the next cork and 
poured the bottle down my neck. 

I pulled the next bottle out of my throat 
and poured the cork down the glass, all but 
one sink which 1 drank. 

I pulled the next cork from my throat and 
poured the sink down the bottle and drank 
the cork. 

Well. 1 had them all emptied, then 1 
steadied the houRe with one hand and 
counted the bottles with the other. There 
were 24 bottles, so 1 counted them again 
when the house came around again and I 
had 74. Now T had all the hoUE>es nod bottles 
counted so 1 washed and wiped them all, 
and went upstaim and told my other half 
how well I did the job. And now. Ob, Eoyl 
have I got the wifest nice in the world. I 
am asking you. 

Yours in hope. 

M. JoK Lyng, 

Local No. 1, Bt, Louis, Mo* 


Hut [teverberatiuns 

We were seated in the shanty, eating our 
lunch. 

When up ipoke George, the foremAH, 

Who directed the efforts of this hard-working 
bunch 

Of electticions, from the meek helper to 
the exRlted journeyman. 

There wen* telephone men who mingleil hi 

To listen to this story of old. 

And In the eyes of Goorge itnd old-Uiner Kd 
was a twinklin' 

Some mischief, reeiptenU of a story unttdd. 

"Do you remember, Ed. about 31) years ago. 

Together we worked on a job by the «ea- 
iHiard; 

How there was an eccentric fellow by the 
name of Joe, 

Who worked within the vicinity of the 
switchboard V* 

"Yos, I remember old Joe," in reply said P.il. 

“And the Job you are referring to of yore! 

Ho was n good electneian; but now is deail, 

Anri Is evidently wiring for a Better Ton- 
tractorl " 

“Joe was working, running same four-inch 
pifif 

Along the wall, above the board,** George 
continued 

With His story, “.\nd a ticklish Mltuatiori to 
make right I" 

“Fiirticulftrly so, in using a three- foot 
wrench r* replied Ed. 

"Out Joe, flcrewlng up the pipe with wnmeH, 
lost his grip, 

Anri the wrench took Its course down ward. 

From out of hi» hand the wrench did slip, 

To fall upon the switchboard buss to react 
upward, 

"Joe came down the ladder to watch 
the phenomena, 

Standing dear of the switchboard and the 
bock wall* 

In case of aeddeni he'd reserve his stamina, 

While the wrench kept bouncing across the 
buss like a rubber ball. 

"Of course, the proper thing to do without 
a hitch. 

To stop ihe wrench from alternaling up 
and down Indofinitaly, 

Would iiatorally be for someone to pull the 
switch." 

“The current," finished George, “No douht 
was a. c.!" 

Bo just then the lunch hour terminated. 

And the telephone men were remindeil 
with 1 jolt. 

That high-tension men can tell st^irie^ 
permeated 

Of pe^'uliar situations, entailing olitii, 
ampere and volt. 

William* E. Han,s«n, 

Uiision, Muss. L. U. No, Ifi^L 

m m -m 

“Whiit'R the date, Dolan ?" "I don't know." 

"Why not look at the newspaper In your 

pocket f' "Arrah, that’s yesterday's," 

P, H.. No. 587C05, 


C V - V O 

N either the claims of ownership nor those 
of control can stand against the paramount 
interests of the community. ... It remains only 
for the claims of the community to be put forward with 
clarity and force. Rigid enforcement of property rights 
as a temporary protection against plundering by control 
would not stand in the way of the modification of these 
rights in the interest of other groups. When a con- 
vincing system of community obligations ts worked out 
and is generally accepted, in that moment the passive 
property right of today must yield before the larger 
interests of society. ... It is conceivable — Indeed it seems 
almost essential if the corporate system is to survive — 
that the "control" of the great corporations should 
develop into a purely neutral technocracy balancing a 
variety of claims by various groups in the community 
and assigning to each a portion of the income stream on 
the basis of public policy rather than private cupidity, 
Adolf Berle and Gardiner C. Means. 

in "The Modern Corporation and 

Private Property." 


